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POETRY: 


“From the New York Globe. 
THE LAST LAMENT. 


And this is then the latest sigh, 
Vain world! I give to thee! 

When yon gray cloud has passed by 
My spirit shall be free! 

Fly, little cloud, still speedier, 
‘Thy course | smile to see, 

Thou com’st a blessed messenger, 
A dove of peace to me. 


And if in death I cherish 
Some stain of grief—in truth 

"Tis not because [ perish 

Thus in my May of youth; 
> It is not that i mourn that none 

In this dark hour are near, 

To cheer me now—and when I’m gone 
‘To grace my humble bier. 


It is not that in sorrow, 
For joys I leave behind, 
’ ] bid the world good morrow 
With drooping heart and mind; 
Such joysit was not mine to prove— 
And much, this thought doth cheer, 
That he—who living wak'd no love, 
In death shall wake no tear: 


*Tis one sad fancy only 
That robs me of my rest; 
One mournful thought and lonely, 
That robs me of my rest— ‘ 
Itisthe thought that when I die, 
And mingle with the earth, ' 
Wow far my scatter’d bones must lie 
From her’s who gave me birth. 


Yet speed thee, cloud, oh! speed thee, 
Thy course I smile to see, 

Though haply [ might heed thee 
With eye more bright and free ; 

If lcould dream when thou art past, 
And Ito deatham done, 

My mother’s grave would hold at last 
The dust of her poor son! 


Dear shade of her whom ever 
I lov'd first,—latest,—best ,— 
Though life and reason quiver 
Thus faintly in my breast, 
Methinks it were a sweeter doom— 
A further flight from pain, 
To rest beside thee inthe tomb, 
Than wake to life again '!— 


SELECT TALES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE PANORAMA OF LIFE.—by H. 
«Pray how was the devil drest? 
All in his Sunday’s best.” 


« And the Devil he walked over hill and oer dale, 

And over the valley and plain, 
And backwards and forwards he switched his long tale, 

As agentleman switches his cane.”—Porson. 

Gentle reader, did you ever see that respectable 
personage known by such a variety of names, so 
much flattered, courted, patronized, and imitated, 
‘et so rudely disowned snd denied before ** ears po- 
Hite? Did you never run against his august devil- 
ship in theatre, ball or gambling house; did you 
never espy him enthroned within a snowy bosom, 
or catch him lurking in a courtly smile? No;—well 
then i have the advantage of you, for I made his ac- 
quaintanee a few nights since in Market street, and 
as a great deal of curiosity always attends the actions 
of the high and mighty, 1 shall gratify you with an 
account of our meeting and its consequences. It was 
growing late, and I quickened my steps, when I 
thought of the sweet smile and brightening eye that 
would 


*¢ Watch my coming, 
And look brighter when I came.” 


Yet amidst my hurry I noticed a queer looking old 
gentleman wrapped up ina very mysterious looking 
black milita&e, who seemed always just before me, 
and who, walk as fast as 1 would, ever turned the 
corners exactly in my teeth. This provoked me the 
more, as he limped exceedingly. So 1 dodged and 
turned and twisted through every possible alley and 
square, but in vain; he dodged and turned and twist- 
ed faster than I, and evermore switched against my 
legs some extraordinary apparatus that he casried 
concealed beneath the aforesaid mysterious looking 
cloak. Vexation soon rose to wonder, when this ill 
looking personage ascended the steps of a house in 
Chesnut street where I was intimatcly acquainted, 
and vefore it seemed possible for human hands to 
open the door, in he popped and vanished from my 
sight. It was very late,.but I was resolved to know 
who he was, so I knocked at the door, and during 
the long pause before it opened, puzzled my brains 
to frame some plausible excuse {Sv my uuseasonable 
Visit. 

‘*What do you want?” asked a peevish yoice 
within. 

Mr. , Within?” insinuated I, 

‘** He has been in his bed this hour, honest man,” 


small, reluctantly opened aperture, I recognised to 
proceed from an iron-faced old maid who acted as 
housekeeper and soforth to my friend. é 
**]t is no matter, madam,—don’t disturb him,— 
my business is with the gentleman Who entered here 
three minutes ago.” 

*¢ How!” almost shrieked the dame, in the fervor 
of her offended prudery, opening the door wide 
enough to display some strangely built, octagon 
shaped, whitey brown coloured sort of covering on 
her head, —** how! which!! what!!!—a man entered 
here?” 

** No offence Madam,—I only meant”? ——— 

But the ancient virgin was not to be appeased; an 
insinuation against her nicely guarded prudery was 
the ** unkindest cut of all;”’ so 1 cut, and ran to escape 
the volley of spite poured out against me, and in my 
rapid descent brushed against the very identical little 
black man at the foot of the steps. What [ might 
have thought of it at another time I know not, but a 
single turn had brought me in sight of the house 
which contained my all of happiness; and as my eye 
caught the glimmering taper’s light beaming from 
the well remembered window, a glow of rapture 
rushed through my heart, and left it nothing to re- 
member but Beatrice and love. A few more bounds 
brought me close to the shrine where my heart was 
laid; when, oh shame! oh sin! oh womankind! I 
distinctly beheld the figure of Beatrice standing close 
by another, and that uther the strange, mysterious 
companion of my walk! One minute, and the door 
opened to my latch key; another, and I burst into the 
room like the whirlwind in its fury—but she was 
alone. She stood as one that listened for a hoped 
for sound, and held a watch in her hand upon which 
she gazed with earnest interest; the other hand held 
back the half unfaetened clouds of hair that would 
have dimmed her gaze, and her cheek was as unsul- 
lied by a glow of shame as her heart was undefiled 
by the trial of sin. sal" 

*¢ Where is your companion?” thundered I, dash- 
ing away the snowy arms that were winding round 
my neck; ‘‘nay! never affect that astonished look of 
innocence; woman, speak!”? 

A significant hem made me tern, and at the farther 
end of the room I beheld my black gentleman, 

* Are you the devil?” exclaimed I, rushing to- 
wards him, | 

‘** You have said it, sir,” answered he, with a po- 
lite bow; **that is de facto my name, though it is 
hardly polite to be so blunt; same ungenerous folke, 
taking advantage of a lameness | got in my fall from 
the morning star, have called me ‘ Le Diable boi- 
teux,’ but I phrase myself ‘The modern Asmo- 
deus.’ 

‘*And pray, sir devil,” queried I, ‘* what may 
your business be with me?” 

‘*A hem,” replied my visitant, ‘I have no espe- 
cial business with you now, whatever I may have 
hereafter; but I have a liking for you; I see much of 
myself in your disposition aud ways; and, therefore, 
my dear son, as | have some trifling business in Phi- 
——" I shall be glad of your company, if agree- 
able. 

.*1 shall feel myself honoured, oh most potent 
Prince de L’Inferno, by the acquaintance of one so 
high in reputation and influence, and am much at 
your service,” ‘ 

My visiter bowed with the air of a courtier, for 
politeness is one of his attributes; then turning to 
the astonished Beatrice, he made for me a speech 
so false and fair, as convinced me that love-making 
was one of his majesty’s most usual avocations.— 
Beatrice looked after us as we turned to go, with such 
an air of lonely desolation, auch a glance of deep, 
soul-felt affection, that it almost shook my purpose, 
and made my companion mutter to himself, 

**Oh, she is mine, sure enough; no woman ever 
loved in that way without being booked onthe down- 
ward road.” 

Many a scene we saw that night; into many an 
unconscious circle did we enter, wrapt in our invisi- 
bility. The following are a few from the many; let 
those who recognize them, declare them to be true: 

The first family scene into which we intruded 
ourselves, was an humble cottage; and as time or 
space are as nothing to the Prince of the Air, it 
was at evening tide that we looked upon the inmates 
there. By the latticed casement, around which the 
Jessamine and wild briar luxuriantly twined, sat a 
tair, though faded girl, and as the last rosy gleam of 
sunset fell upon her form and features, it showed 
them to have been modelled in classic beauty, 
though dimmed and altered now, and arrayed in the 
plainest style of simplicity and grace. She had been 
arranging flowers, for her lap was filled with wither- 
ing garlands, which too much resembled herself in 
their beauty and premature deeay; and her hand still 
held some drooping lilies, but her fixed eye showed 
that her thoughts were wandering far from the pre- 
Sent scene, and that the glowing heavens and clus- 
tered cedars were all unseen by her mental vision. 


replied the same vinegar voice, which through the 


She was not alone, for by the fire-side sat a vene- 


rable matron gazing in steadfast sorrow on her ab- 


plaited above her brow, were not whiter than her 
hair, for sorrow and care had blanched it like the 
winter snow; anxiety had forestalled the werk of 
time, and furrowed the matron’s cheek with untime- 
ly wrinkles; but it had not destroyed the soft bene- 
volence, the placid sweetness seated there; and if 
her eye was sadder in its glance, and her smile more 
mournful in its gentleness, they but endeared the 
sufferer to the heart, as the softened twilight will be 
holier and dearer than the garish light of day. Her 
hands lay folded on an open volume in her lap; it 
was one that had consoled her through many a drea- 
ry hour; which had told her of the widow’s friend, 
and the orphan’s helper; of a hope that passeth not 
away, of peace which the world could not give or 
destroy; and even now, amidst her mournful reverie, 
its soothing words seemed to whisper, ‘*I never will 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” Alas! too sad reason 
was there forthe mother’s saddened gaze; she look- 
ed on the bright eye of her lovely child, and knew 
that reason lighted not its beams; she marked the 
wandering smue and passing blush, and knew that 
mind was not reflected in their beauty. The fair 
forlorn being before her was.a harmless maniac,— 
a flower would amuse her the livelong day, the bright 
sunlight and fresh, free air, were the support and joy 
of her harmless existence, and if perchance the foun- 
tain of tears was unlocked, the painless drops were 
forgotten ere a mother’s love had kissed away their 
brightness. Aad, had the sun of reason never irra- 
diated that sinless being’s existence, she would have 
been rather an object of envy than compassion; for 
she enjoyed a peace in her twilight of mind, and 
knew an innocent joy, in mere animal life, without 
the fears, the doubts, and vanishing hopes that cloud 
the reflecting being; but Alice Barton had not al- 
ways been thus,—once the bright glow of imagina- 
tion and fancy, the meteor ray of genius,—the 
blush of love and hope and fear had shed a glory 
over those now expressionless features; but the storm 
clouds had gathered over the meridian sky, and the 
uncertain glimmerings of light that remained, seemed 
but to make the desolation visible; the harp which 
once had rung true to melozy, was broken now,and its 
faint wailings seemed to bewail its departed sweet- 
ness. Her’s was a short, sad tale,—a tale of fond 
and faithful love unrequited; too often told, and, 
alas} too true. She had loved—and in that one word 
was comprised all of truth and devotion, all of con- 
stancy and passion, that woman’s heart can conceive 
or bestow. Her lover was of gentler blood, of better 
prospects, and of higher hopes; but he searched the 
gaudy circles of fashion in vain for simplicity and 
faith like that of the cottage girl, and sought her 
love because he felt it essential to his happiness. — 
Alas! for the selfishness and deceit of the human 
heart! He wooed, he wona gem that might well have 
graced a monarch’s crown; but being all his own, 
obscured its lustre; and he flung it by as a worthless 
thing. Can words express the desolation of a heart 
taht has staked its all of happiness on one die, and 
beholds itself a loser? of a faith that has leaned un- 
doubtingly on a reed, which has broken and pierced 
it? of a love which has hoped all, believed all, trust- 
ed all, inits confiding dream of joy, and awakes to 
find treachery, contempt, and deSertion for its re- 
ward? ‘The ancients’ idea of God’s humanity was 
beautifully expressed in the supposed transition of 
Niobe into stone, when her last earthly hope was 
fled; and never was the mercy of a pitying God 
more displayed than when it was extended to smite 
the senses and sufferings of the forsaken girl. While 
it was possible to hope against hope, she lingered on 
in torture and misery—when despair succeeded to 
suspense, reason reeled beneath the blow, and an- 
guish was whelmed in blessed unconsciousness.— 
Since that time she had lived in very truth an ‘ inno- 
cent.? There wasg sad but sacred interest about the 
God-stricken creature—a mighty shield in her utter 
helplessness—a deep, sorrowful beauty in her wan- 
dering eye and cau seless smile, the brightest glow 
of health and joy would never have knawn; and it 
was with resigned peacefulness that her mother 
watched the fading of this uptorn lily. Day by day 
her strength and loveliness declined, as if the angel 
of death feared to use violence with one so fragile, 
and gently wooed her from earth to heaven. This 
evening she had seemed more than usually abstract- 
ed; and it was not until the sun she so loved had 
wholly sunk from her view, that she spoke; then it 
was sadly: 

** Mother, heaven must be a lovely place; I should 
like to go there; the flowers do not die, nor the green 


Mother?” 

‘*You will go there, my Alice!” replied the pa- 
rrent, in a voice of deep emotion; ‘‘to that land where 
tears are wiped away, and sorrow is unknown—to 
the bosom of your Fuiher and your God—where de- 
eeit and wrong can never wound you more.” 

Alice looked wonderingly in her mother’s face— 


leaves wither and fall in yonder bright sky—do they, | 


‘* There is something very sorrowful in tears—don’t 


stracted child; the white muslin borders so decently ery, my mother—see! my dove is alive, though my 


flowers are dead.” 

She threw down her lapfal of withered flowers, 
and rose to fondle her favourite bird—then nestled 
herself at her mother’s feet, with the bright-eyed 
emblem of innocence folded to her bosom. ~ 

‘** Even so, my helpless innocent!”? murmured the 
mother, solemnly; ** but the dove of virtue aad pu- 
rity hath builded in thy soul a changeless abode.” 

**] am weary, Mother, and would sleep,” said 
Alice, bending down her nead to her mother’s knee; 
‘the sun has gone to rest, and so willl. Oh! Mo- 
ther, do you remember the beautiful green field, 
where the flowers grow over the little hillocks, and 
all is so quiet and still? I should like to lay there, 
Mother, and sleep.” 

‘** Soon, oh! too soon, will it be so,” thought the 
parent, but she did not speak, for the last words of 
Alice had dropped faintly from her tongue; and while 
a sweet smile of pleasure dwelt around her lips, her 
eyes were closed in tranquil slamber. There was 
silence in that little room—the Spirit of the Lord 
was there, and the heart of the afflicted matron owned 
his power. 


Suddenly there was a sound, as of a hurried foot- 
step, and the next moment a man stood before that 
silent pair. The dim light faintly showed his fea- 
tures, and they were wrung by a torturing remorse; 
his tall form shook with inward agony as he gazed 
on the picture before him. 

**Man of treachery and guilt,” exclaimed the 
startled woman, ‘‘what would you here?” 

Forgiveness!” he muttered hoarsely. ‘I have 
wandered wild and wide, but I carry the tortures of 
Hell within my breast;—my thoughts by day, my 
dreams by night, are of her, the injured.and forsaken 
one, whom I so falsely loved and left.” 

**You have our forgiveness, fully and freely, most 
unhappy man; but the injury is irreparable—seek 
not to increase it—go in peace, but at once.” 

**T can repair it—I will;—Alice, awake; speak to 
me—once again hear and accept my vows!” 

Before the agitated mother could speak, he caught 
the hand of the motionless sleeper, but it fell cold 
and stiff from his grasp; the soul of the stricken one 
had entered into everlastiug rest, and the glad spirit, 
released from its clouded tabernacle, had soared to 
the God who gave it. 


*€ Ah ha!” saidl my companion, with a most ap- 
propriate grin, ‘* that dear son of mine will taste a 
little of our downward delights by anticipation;—let 
us go somewhere else.” 

The second apartment, which we entered at will— 
doors and bolts giving immediate way.to the ‘ open 
Sesame’ of my black friend—was very different from 
the humble fireside scene which we had quitted, 
Somewhere in Walnut street I think the house might 
have been, but I won’t be sure; however, it was a 
very superb one, and from the arrangements of the 
room, it was clear that something was going on; and 
as chandeliers and lustres were brilliantly lighted up, 
vases and baskets filled with flowers, centre tables 
arranged with otto of roses, souvenirs, portfolios 
and albums; above all, the sight of the illustrious 
Bogie, that most colourless of coloured men, flitting 
about, assured me that a party was in contemplation, 
Seated on an ottoman at the upper end of ¢ small 
boudoir, was a young lady very elegantly dressed; 
that she was very pretty was most certain, and that 
she required no ghost come from.the dead to inform 
her of her own attractions, was equally sure; for the 
certain manner in which she flourished her satin 
covered foot, and plaited some very attractive ring- 
lets, (beau catchers, believe the ladies call them, ) 
spoke her consciousness of er and power. She 
seeméd indeed in the very act of exercising that so- 
vereignty in all its parts upon a young man, who was 
pacing the room with unequal steps, and whose agi- 
tated air and compressed lips bespoke a state of mild 
hardly fit to trifle with. 


‘* Mildred,” said he, **for God’s sake be more 
reasonable, I see too clearly that my feelings are 
indifferent to you, and I would scorn to trouble you 
on my own account; but fer your own sake—for the 
sake of your respectability and peace, be warned.” 

**Oh Lord!” ejaculated the damsel, ‘*how I hate 
the toujours perdriz of good advice—al ways the same 
old story; for mercy’s sake give me something new, 
or else let me say au revoir.” 


‘Stay, Mildred; promise me you will not give 
your time and attention for this one night to that 
counterfeit scoundrel;—that you will not let all Phi- 
ladelphia talk of Mildred Seyton as the dupe of a 
gamester, a swindler, and a”——~ 

** Certainly they shall not name her as the poor 
fool who is kept in awe by the very mighty and im- 
perious Mr. Sylvester,” interrupted the offended 
young lady. - 

‘Well, Mr. Sylvester, since you seem very quar- 


relsome and disagreeable, excuse my exchanging 


~ ~ 
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our honourable for something a little more 
ively and a little Jess impertinent.” 

**One moment,” cried e in uncontrollable emo- 
tion—“ oh Mildred listen to me—look at me.”* 

**As to listening, I hear nothing to equal the mu- 
sic of the cotillons, and for looking, I’d rather see 
something rather more prepossessing.”’ 

“Go then Madam,—but remember I am wound 
to the last pitch of sufferance—your conduct this 
night must finish my long enduring love and patience 
either for weal or wo; and oh Mildred! should you 
cast from you the pure attachment of an honest heart 
for the flattery of a varnished villain—should you sac- 
rifice our long hoyes, our happiness, for the unwor- 
thy pleasure of coquetting and playing with my feel- 
ings—may the time never come when you will deep- 
ly repent this night’s flirtation.” He rushed from 
the room as he spoke, and left the young lady alone. 
She clasped and unclasped her bracelet several times, 
played the devil’s tattoo with her little foot, and 
pshawed repeatedly—but it would not do, nature was 
struggling with bad habits, and almost gained a mas- 
tery. “I will give up this Count Ponoatowski, as 
he calls hsmselt~I will do as Sylvester wishes me, 


for”? — 


“Oh, Von Dieu! have I found you at last,” inter- 
rupted a bold voice. ‘Here and alone--the lights 
are dim when unreflected by your eyes, the flowers 
are fading when unnourished by your breath, th 
music is discord when” 

“Stop your compliments, Count; I am going in to 
the dancing room.” 

‘To dance with me I hope.” 

**I am glad of it—to converse with me then.” 

s*No, 

The foreigner looked earnestly in Mildred’s face. 

“Has Mr. Sylvester forbidden you? Ah! I see 
he has vetoed your smile, and it no longer beams bliss 
on me—I had hoped that Miss Seyton would have 
dared to act uncontrolled by the caprices of a jealous 
madman.” 

**You are mistaken, Count, I never suffer any one 
to presume to interfere with my actions.” 

**I dare not contradict you, lady,” replied he sad- 
ly, ‘‘nor will | murmur at my fate—already have | 
been deprived of rank, riches, country and home— 
and now | must lose that smile which was dearer to 
me than even the blood haloed image of lost Poland 
— if it be for your happiness, most beautiful, 1 sab- 
mit with pleasure.” 

; Count Ponoatowski,’’ I must not hear these words 

**It is for you, fairest creature, that I feel my blood 
indignantly rise; so beautiful, so perfect, so exceed- 
ing each and all of Earth’s daughters—and to be 
thrown away on a cold and selfish being who knows 
not how to prize your matchless worth.” 

‘*There is a great deal of truth in that,” thought 
Mildred. ‘One who dares to controul your actions, 
er as they are, and contradicta will which should 

e to him like the law of Heaven. Ah! when I think 
how you should be loved!” 

“Well, and how should I be loved,” asked she 
half impatiently, half coquetishly, 

*“Enshrined in the heart of hearts, adored as the 
queen of beauty and goddess of love—watched, wait- 
ed on, worshipped, as 1 worship younow.” He sunk 
on his knee. 

j ae rise, | beseech you, rise,” exclaimed Mil- 

red. , 

“Never until you promise that a tyrant’s will shall 
not enslave your actions, and that you will not, to 
please that imperious Sylvester, doom me to death 
with indifference and neglect.” 

Mildred hesitated—alas for the woman who hesi- 
tates!—pride, vanity, coquetry, were struggling with 
her heart—there was a sound of footsteps—she strug- 
ged to go; he prest her closer tohim. ‘‘l promise,” 
exclaimed Mildred, and the presuming lover sealed 
the promise on her lips, A deep exclamation was 
heard behind—both turned and saw Syivester stand- 
ing with a face whiter than ashes, contracted tip and 
blackened brow—remorse rushed over the heart of 
the conscious stricken coquet, while triumph flashed 
from the lip of the Count. [t was but a moment, the 
next Sylvester rushed away exclaiming—‘‘Farewell 
tor ever, Mildred!” 

Mildred joined the crowd with a smiling lip but 
aching heart; rank and beauty were there; fashion 
and mirth crowded the halls of Pleasure, and all 
seemed gay and happy. Mildred smiled and talked, 


aud answered gaily every brilliant compliment ad- | 


dressed by her foreign admirer: suddenly he ceaaed 
to speak, or even to reply to a question she had ask- 
ed: there was an elderly gentleman standing regard- 
ing him with a severe and steady gaze. 

** What were you saying of the Countess Lina?” 
repeated Mildred in a@ coquettish tone. 

«That you—that [—yes, you resemble her exact- 
iy,” stammered he. 

‘* She must have been sufficiently homely then.” 

Very—{ mean—oh, Deus! I had forgotten an 
appointment which I ‘had this morning; will you ex- 
euse me,—I—I must bid you adieu,” 


He shuffled off the arm of Mildred, and evaporated 
from the room—it was time; for the words—** New 
Orleans swindler;” ‘* cheated people at Charleston;” 
**Mr. W—— knows him perfectly;” was branded 
for a thief in France;” were going round the circle. 

Mildred’s heart smote her—a burst of fearful con- 
vietion came over her mind—she rapidly left the 
room and returned to the little boudoir where she had 
first been with Sylvester. The door was ciosed,— 


shipped in something wet.that trickled from beneath 
the closed door; with a gaze like the stony brow of 
Medusa, she stared upon her white shoe, deeply 
crimsoned with blood; one wild shriek brought aid; 
the door was forced, and discovered the lifeless form 
of Sylvester, holding still the ensanguined knife 
which in wild desperation had terminated his life, 
while a shriek, like the cry of a bursting heart, rose 
wildly from the remorse stricken girl, and spoke of 
the horrid consequences of coquetry and deception. 

‘*So much for the good Love does for my em- 
pire,” said my companion; ‘it is a very serviceable 
servant. Adieu for the present, in our next ramble 
you shall see what I have to say of Ambition and 
Genius.” So saying, the modern Asmodeus whisked 
round his tuil by way of salute, and vanished from 
my view—I bowed too; and like the Grand Vizier 
dipping his head, when I rgsed mine, I found my- 
selt comfortably ensconced at home; and my good 
lady endeavoured to persuade me I had been dozing 
in my chair; but I, gentle reader, know better; 
and as I shall certainly keep my appointment with 
him of the cloak, our next ramble shall be as faith- 
fully declared, as the one which I now conclude by 
protesting myself your very humble and obliged ser- 
vant. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for October. 


THE REPUBLICAN EXILES. 


The following highly wrought narrative of the 
sufferings and escape of the French deputies who 
were bavished to Cayenne, during the Jast horrors 
of the Revolution, will be read with deep interest. — 
They were arrested by Augereau, acting under the 
orders of the Directory, and confined for a short 
time in the Temple, whence they were taken to die 
in one of the most pestilential spotsin the western 
world. 

At this time the command of the Temple was in 
hands worthy of the government, and of the time—a 
galley-slave, who had returned from the galleys a 
month before, where he had been sentenced for rob- 
bery, assassination, and setting fire to houses in one 
of the departments. He had thus the merit of a 
thorough republican education, and was a patriot of 
the first water. From day to day additions were 
made to the party, and they were at length honoured 
by the presence of one of the Directors themselves, 
Barthelemy, a talking old man, who in either the 
bitterness of a tardy remorse, in corruption, or the 
mere folly of second childishness,had begun to dream 
of the Bourbons, As this was a prisoner of some 
importance, Augereau and Sotin accompanied him 
to the foot of his dungeon. The Minister of Police 
cheered him a la F ancaise. ** Such are the revo- 
lutions,” said he gaily; ** we get the better to-day, 
perhaps to-morrow your turn willcome.” After this 
specimen of the security of life and property among 
au people ** gloriously resuming the right of every 
man to be equal,” Barthelemy was consigned \o the 
jailer, who was to consign him to death in the marsh- 
es of the ‘Tropics. Probably with some latent hope 
that the world would weep for him, Barthelemy ask- 
ed whether the catastrophe of himself and his friends 
had not produced ** somecommotion.” If the ques- 
tion were asked in vanity, it was speedily mortified. 
‘¢ Nor the least commotion,” said Sotin, with non- 
chalance. ‘Ihe dose wasa good one. ‘The people 
swallowed the pill, and the effectisexeellent. And 
now, gentlemen, don vovage.” The facetious Minis- 
ter of Police turned on his heel with these words, 
and was seen no more. But the news that the pri- 
soners were not to be shot or guillotined, but to be 
banished for life, was received with no slight popa- 
lay dissatisfaction outside. The soldiers on guard 
were loud in their execrations; and the general ery, 
as they saw the deputies marching into their prison 
wagons, was, ‘* [hat is not what was promised to 
us. Why dothey let them go away; or why are 
they suffered to take any of their things with them?” 

At two in the morning of the 8th of September, 
those men, to the number of sixteen, who were to be 
speedily followed by 163 more, were put into four 
cages, secured with iron bars on their four sides, and 
the cages fixed on the frames of wagons, the whole 
rough equipage somewhat resembled an artillery 
tumbril. A guard sat in each cage, carrying the 
key of the padlock that fastened the iron grating by 
which it was entered. ‘The galley-slave commandant 
of the ‘Temple was put at the head of their guard, 
which consisted of 600 men, cavalry and infantry, 
with two guns. ‘The transit was miserable. The winter 
had set in with unusual inclemency. As if to add 
studied mortification to the natural evils of the con- 
veyance and the exile, the escort took a round 
through the principal streets of Paris: first carried 
their wretched prisoners within sight of the Luxem- 
bourg palace, the seat of their masters, which they 
saw full of lights and apparent festivity, and then by 
the ‘heatre of the Adcon, which had been convert- 
ed into a hall for the Council of Five Hundred, and 
where the purified Council were sitting even at that 
hour, several of whose members ran out to insult and 
triumph over them, stopped the escort, gave money 
and drink to the soldiers, made comtemptuous offers 
of mercy, drank to their good voyage, and sneered at 
them to the last. 

‘They had now to undergo a second course of tor- 
ment along the road to Rochefort, the intended place 
of embarkation, from the intolerable bruising and jolt- 
ing of their rough carriages along the paved roads 
of France, which was peculiarly felt by those men, 
some of whom were in advanced life, all mature, and 


she pushed it hard, but it gave not way—her foot 


all accustomed, of late years, at least, to something 


of luxury. The stages, too, were mercilessly long; 
generally from morning till night. ‘Ihe prisoners, 
on their arrival, were thrust into the vilest dungeon 
of the place, and the best in France is a horror to 
every sense. At the end of the first day’s journey, 
they were driven to the door of the prison of Arpa- 
jon, a miserable little town, where, however, pa- 
triotism flourished even in the jail. The Director 
Barthelemy,almost bruised to death, and afraid of be- 
ing poisoned by the mephitic air that rushed up from 
the dungeon, stood en attitude, lilting his hands to 
Heaven, the insulted Heaven in which not one in an 
hundred of fools like himself believed. Barbe Mar- 
bois, one of the prisoners, formerly an officer ot the 
King, and Royal Intendant at St. Domingo, but now 
a wretched democrat, in like terror of being poison- 
ed, made a speech to the galley-slave commandant, 
requesting ‘* that he might be shot, rather than be 
thus compelled to die by inches.” The galley-slave 
did not condescend to give any other answer than a 
smile. But the jailer’s wife was more affable. In- 
dignant at the insult to her domieile, probably equally 
indignant at hearing a republican complain of any 
cruelty, she seized Barbe Marbois by the arm, and 
crying out, with an oath, ‘* You pretend to be very 
nice, forsooth, but, let me tell you, many 4 man as 
good as you has been there, who made no work about 
it,” she flung the ex-intendant from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom, shut the door Qpon the party, 
and left them to find out each other in the dark. The 
fall fractured the unhappy man’s jaw, and left him 
covered with bruises and blood. His companions 
cried out for a surgeon to dress his wounds, or for 
water to wash them. ‘They were as little listened to 
as ever they had listened, ‘This was the lesson to a 
deserter. ‘I'he next was to a popular representative. 

At Rochefort they expected to find a few days’ 
rest; but they were alarmed by finding that they 
were led round the fortifications, with a rabble in 
in their train fiercely crying out, “To the water—to 
the water!”? which appears to have been the provinci- 
al substitute for ‘“T'o the ‘lamp-post” of the Parisian 
legislators, the usual mode of republican justice in 
the sea-ports being by drowning. The cry was rein- 
forced by the workmen of the dockyards, the sol- 
diers, and the crews of the ships, who flocked round 
the cages as they slowly passed along, shouting out, 
*‘Down with the tyrants; make them drink out of the 
large cup!” (the ocean. ) The French are picturesque, 
even in murder, 


In Rochefort there was thus no * rest for the sole 
of unblest feet.” They were immediately carried 
on board a little privateer moored in the river, and 
given into the hands of scoffing soldiers, who pushed 
them down urder the decks, where they were nearly 
stifled by the smoke, the smells, and the want of 
fresh air. 

‘They were now almost dying of hunger, for they 
had not eaten a regular meal for the Jast thirty-six 
hours. At length a couple of Joaves and a pail of 
water were let down among them. They were, how- 


ever, scarcely able to touch either from the disgust’ 


that ros€ from eVery thins around them. A horrible 
feeling, too, took possession of them as the night fell. 
One of the customary instruments of republican jus- 
lice was a prison-ship, with a trap-door in the hold, 
through which the victims were quietly dropped at 
midnight into the bottom of the river. The noyades 
at Nantes were the first displays of this compendious 
invention, which had the merit of-saving all trouble, 
avoidigg all public clamour, if such could have arisen 
on the side of humanity; cost neither powder nor 
ball, and cost not even the trouble of putting a new 
edge on the knife of the gaillotine. ‘The bed of the 
Clarentine was as deep as the Loire, and the little 
privateer was as likely to be the instrument as any 
other in the hands of the Republic. ‘The situation 
was undoubtedly an embarrassing one. For some 
hours, the prisoners expected every moment to be 
their last; they had wrought themselves into the con- 
viction that they were to be drowned. Every step 
of the sailors above their heads, every word uttered, 
every rope handled, was actually taken as a direct 
preparation for their deaths. At length, after an 
unusual bustle above, the vessel weighed and began 
tomove. ‘Terror converts every thing to its own 
substance, and the prisoners were now only the more 
certain that their hour was come. 

But the mornivg dawned, and they perceived that 
the privateer was rapidly sailing down the river.— 
This was fresh food for anxiety. The new conjec- 
ture was, that, to avoid the eclat of an execution close 
to the city, they were to be ecuveyed to some remote 
corner of the river, and there drowned. At midnight 
the vessel suddenly came to an anchor. ‘The hour 
seemed now inevitable. ‘They were leagues from 
the city. Atthis moment an order was heard foi six 
ot the prisoners by name to come upon deck. ‘This 
was looked on as clearly the commencement of the 
execution. The six took leave of their compatriots, 
as six going to death. Six more were soon after call- 
ed up. They looked round the deck for those who 
had preceded them; but they were not to be seen. 
The natural conclusion was drawn, **they were mar- 
dered!”? The successive groups were ordered over 
the ship’s side into boats, and the boats rowed to- 
wards the river’s mouth. This was of course but 
another mode of the drowning system. The ocean 
was to be the depository of the secret. Suspense had 
exerted her last torture on them; when at length they 
reached a ship of war lying off the river. Herethey 
found their fellow prisoners; and the manners of the 
captain, which had more of the sailor, and less of the 
patriot, than they had lately seen, gave them some 
hope that they were not to be so speedily sent to con- 


summate the republican theory. Their journe 
lasted from the 8th. of 
— progress of pain, famine, contumely, and 
error. 

But the severities of even their j received 
but little relaxation on board. A French corvette is 
small, and the French, let their ships be large or 
small, have no habits of accommodation. ‘Che pri- 
soners were divided, probably by the necessity of the 
case, twelve of them between decks, with the hatch. 
ways shat, and without motion—the other four in a 
hole, the boatswain’s storeroom; a place of atter 
darkness, where they could neither move nor stand, 
and rendered pestilential by all the morbid effluvia 
of neglect, the refuse of the store, and the neighbour. 
hood of the hold. The corvette set sail at four ig 
the morning; and their breakfast was a biscuit a piece, 
80 impenetrable by the teeth of the old men, and so 
repulsive to the senses of the younger, that it produ. 
ced a general remonstrance. 

_ “* The air,” said Barbe de Marbois, * is infee- 
tious; if you do not suffer us to breathe the fresh air, 
we shall all be dead in a few days. And we shall 
not be the only sufferers; you will thus have the 
plague on board of your ship, and will Jose your 
crew. 

The last argument found its way, and the captain 
promised to let them breathe when they were out of 
sight of France. 

heir dinner this day was another biscuit, with a 
bucket of boiled beans, just as they were taken out 
of the ship’s kettle, and this completed their bill of 
fare for the whole voyage. ‘They had the usual visi- 
tation of sea sickness to contend with in more than 
usual severity; for they put to sea in a storm, which 
blew them “back to Rochelle. ‘There their captain 
was changed. 

The remainder of the voyage was also a repetition 
of wretchedness. As the sea sickness subsided, hun- 
ger took its place. They were almost starved upon 
the narrow regimen of their jailor. Marbois, mad- 
dening with famine, and with his eye sparkling with 
fury, at last assailed the captain. ‘Lam hungry— 
am hungry,” he howled out like a wolf; 1 am hunl 
gry—give me some food, or.throw me into the sea.” 
This wild application produced its effect. Some 
food was given to him. Even. the length of the 
voyage was an additional feature of their sufferings, 
It lasted fifty days. it was not till the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1797, that they came in sight of the town of 
Cayenne, 

They were met on thé shore of this fearful wilder- 
ness by one of the few settlers, a Mr. Rosmason, 
who greeted them with the ominous salutation, “Oh, 
gentlemen, you are come into a tomb.”—** We 
know it,” answered old General de Murinais; ** and 
the sooner the better.” The sixteen were quartered 
in six miserable rooms of the miserable fort, witha 
hammock each for their sole furniture, and a portion 
of biscuit, a pound of salt meat, and a glass of rum 
to correct the noxious qualities of the water. These 
were the luxuries of men, some of whom had lived 
in peace and honour under their good King, others 
had risen to high rank in the armies, and all had 
been accustomed to the better order of Parisian life. 

hey might now have been glad to exchange situa- 
tions with the most houseless pauper of Europe. 

In the fortthey were prisoners still. They were 
compelled to attend muster twice a day; and with 
one or two exceptions, none of them passed without 
the gates but to the grave. All the minor miseries 
that belong to a tropical climate tormented them 
hourly. ‘Their rooms were alive with venomous in- 
sects; they were devoured by musquitoes, gnats, 
bugs, scorpions and a whole host of others, equally 
disgusting. Serpents were frequent. Pichegru killed 
one thicker than his arm, which had its way 
into the folds of his cloak, on which he lay as a pil- 
low. All within view of the fori was foresi—a howl- 
ing wilderness, which constantly echoed with the 
screaming of moneys, the groaning of millions of 
toacs, and the melancholy shriek and roar of tigers, 
To fill up this concert, and prevent sleep to the sick 
or the well,.the alarm was beaten every morning 
before the door, and no remonstrance was able to 
put a stop to this petty and peevish cruelty. 

The prisoners began now to accomplish the pure 
pose for which they were sent across the seas. They 
began to sink under the climate. Old De Murinais 
died first. He had been a general, had possessed a 
large fortune, and was the father of a numerous fa- 
mily. His crime in embracing the Revolution met 
its punishment—exile and death by the tyranny of 
the Revolution, Burthelemy was next seized; but 
his disorder was more tardy, and there was time to 
make a representation to the governor, who ordered 
him to be conveyed to the hospital at Cayenne. But 
the miseries of confinement were not the only ones 
which these wretched men were to suffer. They 
added to them the miseries of polities. They were 
involyed in perpetual disputes on public affairs; and 
having no fixed principles on thost or any other 
subjects, their quarrels were equally vague, fruitless 
and bitter. 

Atlength a new idea suggested itself. Pichegru’s 
name was well-known among the Dutch settlers 
Guiana, and some of them, in compassion to the sul- 
ferings of a man, who, in the conquest of their px 
ternal country had exhibited fewer of the atrocities 
of the time than any of her conquering generals, ai 
who had probably laid up some memories of perso 
al kindness, for his nature was generous and noble, 
had sent him a present of beer and fresh provisions 
by a French coaster. The ruffian to whom. it was 


entrusted, and who had evidently been an eleve of the 
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new school of rights and wrongs, disdained to carry | progress of the general intoxication with French and | frightened Jeannet for the stability of his place; and, | highly cultivated; the vines and other productive 


such comfort to an aristucrat; he therefore, with his 
crew, revelled on the beer and provisions, and then, 
that the vexation of the affair might not be lost to 
the unfortunate prisoners, come to the fort for the 
purpose of boasting how he had plundered them. 

The Directory, in the plenitude of their power, 
setting aside alflaw, and eager only for plunder, 
now issued an order for the seizure of neutral ships. 
In other words, an act of general piracy. The op- 
portunity wasnot lost by the Cayennese Governor, 
nor by his subjects, for every rowboat in their pos- 
session was instantly sent to sea, with full privilege 
to rob every thing. An American ship, witha cargo 
of flour, provisions and wine, was steering for Cay- 
enne; for which port her freight was actually intend- 
ed. One of the privateers met her on the way, and, 
notwithstanding her destination, seized the ship and 
cargo at once, and brought the prize to the road of 
Sinamary, through the double fear of being caught 
by the English frigate on the way to Cayenne, and of 
being compelled to give the lion’s share to her rapa- 
eious Governor. 

This capture was a prodigious event in the dreary 
ealender of Sinamary. ‘The commandant found that 
there were no less than 40,000 bottles of the French 
and Spanish vintages on board, and revelled in a 
long prospect of drunkenness. ‘The soldiers and ne- 
groes found themselves more pleasantly employed in 
dragging the cargo on shore than in working in the 
fort or the fields. All was brawling and drinking, 
activity and bustle. In the midst of this tumult, the 
American Captain, Tilly, paid a visit to the prison- 
ers. The first glance of their hideous condition na- 
turally struck him with astonishment; the exiles say, 
he burst into tears; but the French weep on all occa- 
sions, and Jonathan is not yet so far fallen from the 
manliness of his English ancestry, asto play the 
sentimentalist with such facility. ‘The captain did 
what was worth all the theatrical sorrows of all 
weepers ofthe land of melodrame. He determined 
to assist them to the best of his power, reduced as it 
was. 

To their surprise, he told them privately, ‘‘that 
to assist them had been the express object of his 
voyage, and that he hag packets from their friends 
and families on board, hid in one of his barrels, which 
were now however beyond his reach, though undis- 
covered by their captors.” He had no idea of 
being the object of any of the French privateers, 
and had suffered his ship to fall to leeward of Cay- 
enne, andin order to have an excuse for anchor- 
ing in the road of Sinamary, from which he might 
communicate with them, and enable them to escape. 
The captain further told them the Europeen news: 
of the treaty of Campo Formio, and of the unpro- 
voked invasion of Switzerland. ‘This last piece of 
intelligence, perfectly a la Aepublique as it was, 
roused all their virtuous indignation; and Barthe- 
lemy, in particular, who had participated in the 
whole Republican game as long as he was allowed, 
was thrown into a paroxysm of attitude and oratory, 
at the infamous novelty of robbing and slaughtering 
innocent and helpless nations. 

‘They took the captain out upon the rampart, and 
showed him the canoe; the sailor shook bis head at 
this diminutive object, and told them that ‘* it 
would not do; that they must certainly go to the bot- 
tom, if they attempted their exploit in that bark; 
that it could not hold them all, nor carry them to 
Surinam. They declared in turn, that something or 
other they must do, and that speedily; and that, if 
they must go tu the bottom, they would prefer it to 
the torturing and lingering death of Du Coudray and 
Laffond. The confereace ended Ly the captain’s 
promising to give them the assistance of his pilot, 
a zealous and intelligeat man of the name of Berwick. 

But they were stil to meet with difficulties. An 
order suddenly arrived from the governor to send 
the American captain and his people, without delay, 
to Cayenne. ‘I'hey were thus on the verge of seeing 
their whole design overthrown. ‘The captain, how- 
ever, gave them courage on this occasion. He offer- 
ed to take their pilotage on himself, and for this pur- 
pose to escape and hide in the forest, and there be 
ready to join them by signal in seizing the canoe on 
the 3d of June, the day appointed for the attlempt.— 
But to this act of generosity, the rational objection 
occurred, that the captain was too important a per- 
son not to be missed, when his crew was called over, 
and the suspicion would be immediately visited upon 
the prisoners. Finally Berwick, was again appointed 
to the honour. 


The 3d of June was fixed upon, from its being the 
day for which the commandant was invited to dine 
on board of the American prize. ‘The day com- 
menced prosperously. ‘The commandant was enter- 
tained on board witha handsome dinner, and as much 
wine as*he liked. The friends of the prisoners—for 
even there, whether Ly hope, fear or friendship, they 
had some allies—were active in the crisis. The pri- 
vateer captain had given some common wine to the 
soldiers; in the course of the evening, these bottles 
unaccountably swelled intoa distribution large — 
to make every one of the garrison either drunk, 
sleepy, or blind. A female who had arrived a few 
days before from Cayenne was the chief distributor, 
and she scattered her smiles and her botules indiseri- 
minately among the soldiers in their barracks, the 
negroes in their hovels, the workmen in the rooms, 
and the sentinels on guard. Even the prisoners had 
their share in this general shower of Bordeaux. The 
Hebe from Cayenne took good care that the wine 
should be swallowed on the spot, for she filled out 
the bumpers with her own fair hands, and plied the 


female zeal. All was freedom, gaiety, and Medoc. 
In their festivity, the prisoners had a part to play, 
and they professed to quarrel. The wine circulated, 
and the politiciats commenced a furious dispute.— 
Aubry and Larue undertook the task of out-arguing 
Barthelemy; Dossouville and Pichegru threatened 
single combat; Millot and Ramel performed the part 
of pacificators, and, of course, more embroiled the 
fray. The dispute rapidly grew more feroeious, until 
glasses and plates flew about, and persons ran in to 
quell the uproar. The experiment was for the pur- 
pose of preventing any suspicion of agreement in any 
design, whatever it might be, and it was perfectly 
to succeed. 
ight, long looked for, fell at last, and the prison- 
ers had sufficient evidence that the American’s claret 
had done its duty; they saw the commandant brought 
on shore, dead drunk, like a corpse. The negroes 
and soldiers were lying everywhere on the ground, 
in the same condition. Complete stillness followed 
the riot, outrage, and atrocious songs of the day.— 
All were silent, forall were drunk. ‘The clock struck 
nine. ‘The hour agreed on was come. Dossouville, 
who had been sent out to reconnoitre, gave them the 
glad intelligence that the whole garrison was tho- 
roughly disqualified for military proceedings for that 
night. 
They now attemptad once more PW persuade De 
Marbois to take his chance along with them. He 
was a disputer of the true species. They had fre- 
quently debuted the point with him before. But 
this foolish old man answered them then, and now, 
with a French harangue on the glory of sacrifices 
for our country, and a flourish on the certainty of 
being hereafter avenged. He was evidently much 
more certain of being drowned, French as they 
were, they felt the absurdity of this verbiage, and 
left the old orator to find what justice he could from 
his fellow regicides. Pichegru, Aubry, and Ramel 
now mounted the bastion, went towards the sentinel, 
and asked him ‘‘what it was o’clock?”? The sentinel, 
as drunk as his commandant, had no words, but fix- 
ed his eyes upon the stars. He was instantly seized 
by the throat. Pichegru disarmed him, and the rest 
dragged him along, grasping his: throat to prevent 
his giving the alarm. In this way they pulled him 
up the parapet, and then he fell into the river, where 
itis to be presumed that this drunkard was drowned. 
At least they heard no more of him. He had been 
the drummer who beat the alarm at their dodrs in 
the morning, and who had provoked them by his 
constant insolence. They had retaliated handsomely. 
After this performance, they came down from the 
rampart—joined the other prisoners, and went noise- 
lessly to see what was the state of the guard-house. 
The wine had operated perfect!y, There was nota 
soul in the guard-house. Thus they had nothing to 
do but to take their muskets and cartridges at their 
leisure. They now went to the canoe. ‘The draw- 
bridge had not been raised, and the exit was easy. 
With the canoe they found the pilot. Barthelemy, 


whe was old and weak, in every sense of the word, 
fell into the river, but it was ncar the edge, and the 


pilot pulled him into the boat. They then cut the 
rope, and let themselves down the stream. 

Their voyage was not without its alarms, for the seas 
swarmed with Victor Hugue’s privateers; and, in his 
hands, they would have fallen into the hands of one 
of the most infamous tyrants that was ever shaped by 
the education of a negro overseer, still more enven- 
omed by unbounded Republicanism. One of these 
privateers drove them, fortunately for themselves, 
under the guns of Berbice, then in possession of 
our troops. Here they were prisoners on parole, 
but received with much attention; conveyed by Col. 
Hislop, since Sir ‘Thomas, to Berbice; and there put 
on board of one of our frigates for Europe. The 
voyage gave them a new experimental kuowledge 
of the lite of a sailor. @®hey were attacked by the 
yellow fever, were tossed through a dozen degrees 
of latitude by the equinoxial storms, in which some 
ships of the convoy were lost, and the passage lasted 
sixty-four days. But on the 20th of September, they 
were in the Channel, and saw the French coast. Of 
course, they were all overflowing with sentiment; 
some gave themselves over to ‘*melancholy:” there 
was an abundance of speeches, ‘‘serious reflections,” 
and ee the land by which they were 
sailing could no FOnger be called their country.” 

Ou their passage they had been transferred to the 
Aimable frigate, captain Granville Lobb, who with 
his officers treated them with the characteristic good- 
nature of British sailors. They were now ordered 
to London, where they had some interviews with 
Mr. Wickham, secretary in the duke of Portland’s 
office, relative to French afffirs. On one of these 
Occasions, a man who had been sitting in a dark 
corner of the apartment, recognized and spoke to 
them. ‘You are all saved,” said he; ‘then all my 
misfortunes are forgotten.”? He was so much reduced 
by ill health, that they could scarcely recollect their 
friend the American captain. ‘Lam Tilly” said he, 
‘and you, too, are so much altered, that I could not 
have known you, but from hearing your names.”— 
The alteration, it may be presumed, under the regi- 
men of Dutch hospitality, reinforeed by the English 
table, was of the more favourable kind. 

Tilly’s narrative still had soie interest for them. 
Within three days after their escape, the frigate La 
Decade had brought her living freight of disappoint- 
ed statesmanship to shore, acargo of 193 popalar 
members, liberal authors, citizen priests, and jour- 
nalists, each of them worthy to have founded a re- 
public. So prodigious an influx of politics at once 


probably with the actual intention of providing for 
the futare, he called the captain into his councils, 
and began a conversation with him ore the purchase 
of his vessel for a flight to Philadelphia. The 
escape of the exiles happened to be mentioned; and 
the captain, in his hour of confidence, unwarily ac- 
knowledged at full length his share in the transaction, 
and even that he bad the correspondenee from France 
still barrelled up in his hold. A new light seems to 
have flashed upon the governor; he may have 
thought that the seizure of this correspondence, 
which was connected with Royalism in France, 
would establish him with the Directory for ever.— 
He instantly started, threw down the table between 
them, called to the guard, and ordered the unlucky 
confidant to be putin irons, preparatory to being shot 
next day. But cooler deliberation told him that the 
captain’s death would not bring him so much advan- 
tage, as his shooting an American citizen must bring 
him trouble; a remonstrance to the Directory, which 
might vacate his government, and a frigate from the 
United States, which might carry himself off to be 
hanged by the populace at Philadelphia, would be 
consequences which it became the Frenchman’s pru- 
dence toavoid. But he could still tyrannize, and 
the American was thrown into a dungeon, ironed 
hands and feet, and kept there on bread and water 
through the months of June and July, under the equa- 
tor. Yet the tenuity of this regimen may have saved 
his life in this horrible confinement. He was at 
length seat on board the Decade on her return to 
France, to be dealt with according to the pleasure of 
the Directory,—a pleasure which would probably 
have sent him to perish in the ditch of some provin- 
cial fortress. Buta better fate awaited him. The 
Decade was met on her way by an English frigate, 
which attacked and took her. Captain Pierpoint, 
the commander of the English ship, immediately li- 
berated the American, and sent him to London, 
where he was at this time receiving assistance from 
the government, which enabled him shortly after to 
reach his own country. 


. 


From the London United Service Journal. 


VISIT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ETNA. 
By Lieutenant G. H. P. White, Royal Navy. 


On the evening of the 13th of July, 1850, I set 
off from Catania with a party of my messmates, to as- 
cend Mount Etna, taking the necessary guides, and 
two sumpter mules to carry the provisions, &c. as 
nothing in that way can be procured after leaving 
Nicolosi, which is a small village about twelve miles 
from Catania. Etna is divided by the Sicilians into 
three several regions. The first is called Pie di 
Montagna, the second Nemerosa, and the third Dis- 
coperta. ‘Lhe ascent, though very gradual, com- 
mences immediately on leaving the city of Catania, 
over atolerably constracted road; the country around 
is formed on an ancient volcanic soil; probably the 
eruption mentioned by Thucydides, which happened 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, and the 
second of the eighty-eight Olympiad. ‘Traversing 
the lands of Battianti, and St. Giovanni della Punta, 
the road is constantly over the lava, and the country 
on either side is delicious. ‘Trecastagne, nine miles 
from Catania, is seated on the acclivity of a high vol- 
canic mountain. The scene here is beautiful and 
picturesque. Near the principal church the view is 
most extensive. ‘Towards the east the mountains of 
Calabria, the sea stretching from ‘Taarmina to Cata- 
nia, bathing the sides of Etna, covered with vine- 
yards, woods and villages; northward rises the moun - 
tain itself, surrounded by its progeny of pigmy moun- 
tains; these have been thrown up in various forms, 
composed principally of cinders, and covered with 
rich vegetation, ‘he freshness of the air, the beauty 
and picturesque situations of the houses surrounded 
by lofiy and fine trees, the over-teeming fertility of 
the soil, and the laughing fields, where golden Ceres 
still lingers, unwilling to quit her favourite abode, 
intersected by courses of lava, as yet unproductive, 
make this view one of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting that can beimagined. ‘These mighty streams 
of once liquid fire, extending in many places ten 
miles in length; by two or three in breadth, fill the 
mind with horror and astouishment: that such won- 
drous masses, consisting of earths, stones, and miner: 
als, fused and mixed, could be driven forth in one 
wild current from the mountain, makes us pause, 
and confounds any attempt to reason on the pheno- 
mena. And although the lava for many centuries 
lays waste the superincumbent land, yet, after a cer- 
tain, but very long period, it is brought by human 
industry into such a state as to become the richest soil 
for cultivation; but when we reflect on the necessity 
of some ages to effect this wished-lor state of decom- 
position, we bewilder the mind without arriving at 
any certain conclusion, When this process is duly 
effected, the cactus opuntia, or prickly pear, is plaut- 
ed, which hastens the desired event, and has the 
power to break up the lava, and render it fit for pro- 
ductive purposes. Five miles from Trecastagne is 
Nicolosi, a small village which has often suffered 
from the fire-vomiting mountain. Here we supped 
and baited the mules fortwo hours. Nicolosi, ac- 
cording to Signor Gemmellero, a Sicilian physician, 
long resident at Catania, is two thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet above the level of the sea, 
and its mean temperature 64° Fahr. 

From hence.to an almost interminable extent, 
there is a most superb view of the surrounding coun- 
try; nothing can be more varied, grand, and sublime; 
every spot spared by the all-devastating lavas, is 


| fruit trees are seen Jaden with the most delicious 
fruits; the groves of olives, the towns and villages, 
_in almost endless aerial perspective, all terminated 
_by the distant and deep blue sea, form a scene the 
most enchanting that can be conecived. We re- 
mounted about ten o’clock, P. M., our trusty mules, 
and pursued our journey. The evening was delici- 
ously serene, the stars shone with extraordinary bril- 
lianey; and the sky appeared intensely blue, while 
the galaxy, or milky way, beamed like a splendid 
stream of light across the azure expanse. 

_ The cool breezes now wafted from the upper re- 
gions of the mountain were very refreshing, and ex- 
hilarated our spirits in an extraordinary degree.— 
Passed Monte Rosso, which is about six hundred 
feet above the Ievel of the surrounding plain, and is 
said to have been thrown up during the great erup- 
tion of the year 1669, and om which issued that 
horrible stream of burning lava, which after destroy- 
ing the conntry for the length of fourteen miles, ran 
into the sea at Catania. 

About six miles higher up commences the Neme- 
rosa region, which, like a beautiful green girdle, 
encircles the mountain; it abounds with ancient hil- 
locks, and lava of different periods, and is almost 
covered with frowning woods of oak, holm, beech, 
and pines, on the more elevated points. 

Nothing could be more romautic than the scene 
through which we were now passing; either scram- 
bling up some craggy precipice, or brushing under 
the spreading branches of the aged oaks. A tremu- 
lous breeze now and then rustfed along through the 
dense foliage; then, again all was still and silent as 
the grave, save a distant solemn murmur from the 
shady recesses as the light air died away; or the clat- 
tering of the mules over the tinkling path. . The 
stars appeared brighter than ever, and as if approach- 
ing nearer from the great diminution of refraction. 
Those igneous meteors, known by the vulgar name 
of falling stars, seemed in their descent to touch the 
mountain and then glide off again. The country be- 
low, viewed by this dubious light, looked like an- 
other world, far, far below. 

After enjoying for some time this stupendous and 
enchanting treat, we kept torturing and progressing, 
Jost in pleasing reveries caused by the fairy scene. 

Halted at the upper boundary of the forest region,, 
to refresh our mules, and exchange our light cloth- 
ing for garments of a warmer texture, as the wind 
blew cool and somewhat chilly; for the tempature of 
this spot was about 50°, while that of Catania,which 
a only left a few hours ago, was about 84° 

anr. 

The road, on leaving our resting-place, became te- 
dious and cheerless; hardly any vegetation was dis- 
coverable, and still wilder regions appeared above 
us. ‘lhe path now lay over masses of rough lava; so 
much so, that at times it became necessary to dis- 
mount and actually drag our jaded animals over the 
rugged precipices which obstructed our progress; the 
intricacy of the path required us to follow one another 
very closely, that we might not lose the track, which 
became so tortuous in its course, as would puzzle 
any one but a muleteer accustomed to the road te 
find the clue of this voleanic labyrinth in the dark- 
ness of night. 

After much anxious travelling over wastes of cin+ 
ders and black sand, we seemed to be approaching 
near the wished-for summit; when, about 2 0’clock, 
A. M., the moon, now shorn of her beams, queen 
like, arose behind the bifurcated summit of Etna; 
her cheering light was very grateful to us in this 
wild spot. ‘Fheawful cone of the mountain pillow- 
ed against the heavens, and emitting clouds of silve- 
ry white smoke from its burning crater, had a grand 
effect at this solemn hour of the night. 


At three o’clock, arrived at the Casa Inglese, a 
rade hut built by the English troops when stationed 
in Sicily, during the late war. Here it became again 
necessary to halt # little to put on some extra cloth- 
ing. As soon as this was accomplished, the signal 
for the ascent was made by the guides giving each 
person of the party a Jong staff, to assist him in clam- 
bering the steeps, as the mules could not proceed 
any further, owing to the nature and fatigue of the 
ascent. The first portion of the road lay over large 
broken masses of lava, most wearisome to scramble 
over. On nearer the apex, the path was 
over cinders, fine black sand, and scoria. In wading 
through this compound the ascent became 80 difficult 
and fatiguing, that we were all under the necessity 
of reposing every twenty or thirty yards, tormented 
by the sulphurous vapour, which rendered respira- 
tion painful, and was even less supportable than the 
abruptness of the mountain path! 


At length, after somewhat more than an hour’s 
walk, the most harassing that can be angie we 
arrived gre top just as the day beganto dawn. To 
paint the feelings at this dizzy height, requires the 
pen of poetic inspiration; or to describe the scene 
presented to mortal gaze, when thus looking down” 
with fearful eye on the almost boundless prospect be- 
neath! The blue expanded ocean, fields, woods, 
cities, rivers, mountains, and all the wonted charms 
of the terrestrial world, had a magic effect, when 
viewed by the help of the nascent light; while hard 
by yawned that dreadful crater of centuries yntold, 
evolving thick sulphurous clouds of white smoke, 
which rolling down the mountain’s side in terrifie 
grandeur, at length formed one vast column for many 
miles in extent across the sky. Anon the mountain 
growled awfully in its inmost recesses, and the earth 
was slightly convulsed! We now attempted to de- 


scend a short distance within the crater; the guides, 
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timid of its horrors, did not relish the undertaking, 
but were induced at length, and conducted the party 
behind some heaps of lava, from whence was a grand 
view of this awful cavern, The noise within the 
gulf resembled loud continuous thunderings, and af- 
ter each suecessive explosion, there issued columns of 
white, and sometimes of black smoke. : 

The crater presents the appearance of an inverted 

cone, the interior part of which is covered with cry- 
stallizations of salts and sulphur, of various brilliant 
hues—red appeared to predominate, or rather a deep 
orange colour. Writers vary much in their accounts 
as to the eireumfcrence of the crater. Captain Smyth, 
kk. N., who had an opportunity to ascertain it cor- 
rectly, describes it as an oval, stretching from E. and 
by N. tu W., and by S. with a conjugated diameter 
ot four hundred and ninety-three yards; the trans- 
verse he was prevented from ascertaining by a dense 
cloud that arose before his operatigns were complet- 
ed. It was soon requisite for us to retire from this 
spot, as the smoke beg: to increase, and our guides 
said that some adventurous travellers had losttheir 
lives by approacliing too near, and were either blown 
into the abyss below by the violence of the wind, 
which is generally very strong at this elevation, or 
suffocated by a sudden burst of the sulphurous va- 
pour. 
Our senses were entranced for awhile, unused to 
such an awful display of nature, in this one of her 
wildest abodes. On our exit from the crater, the 
glorious god of day was beginning to peep from be- 
hind the mountains of Calabria, and the wondrous 
vision, hitherto undefined and vague, was soon spread 
out-distinetly to the admiring eye. What hand could 
paint, what tongue express, or pen transcribe, the 
transcendantly glorious scene? As he advanced in 
his golden path, the whole of Sicily, the coast of 
Italy, and the Faro of Messina, seemed gathered 
round the base of Etna; while the giant shade of the 
mountain could be distinetly traced on the face of 
the island, and even over a portion of the sea. Every 
city, every river in all its windings, were depicted on 
this mighty map of nature. Aghor 

‘Lo many, the most interesting part of the view is 
the mountain itself. The Regione Deserta, or deso- 
late regions of Etna, first attracts the eye, marked in 
winter by a circle of ice and snow, but now (July) 
by cinders and black sand. In the midst the great 
crater rears its hurning head, and the regions of in- 
tense heat and extreme cold shake hands together. 
The eye soon becomes satiated with its wildness, and 
turns with delight on the Sylvana region, which, with 
its magnificent zone of forest trees, embraces the 
mountain completely round; in many parts of this 
delightful tract are seen hills, now covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetation, that have been formed by 
different eruptions of Etna. ‘This girdle is succeed- 
ed by another still richer, called the Regione Calta, 
abundant in every fruit or grain that man can desire: 


the small rivers Semetus And Alcantara intersect | 


these fertile fields. | 
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for that purpose, and in an instant was surrounded 
by a gang of fellows, who pulled and jostled him for 
two or three minutes and then left him. Upon feel- 
ing for his pocket book a second time, he found that 
it had disappeared with the money, amounting to 
about $40. Happily, he had taken up all his notes 
in the city, during the morning, and as much as he 
valued money, he could not but congratulate himself 
that he had escaped with so slight a loss,” 


Mdme. Brichta, well known in Philadelphia asa 
distinguished vocalist, made her first appearance at 
the Italian Opera house, N. Y,. on Saturday evening 
last. A correspondent of the New York Mercan- 
tile, says of her debut:—‘‘She was greeted with the 
most enthusiastic applause, which went on increasing 
to the fall of the curtain. Her voice is a contralto 
highly cultivated, of considerable compass and of 
surpassing sweetness; it wants, nevertheless, that 
orce and power of which her limited acquaintance 
with the stage alone seem to deprive it. Her open- 
ing scena and the grand cavatina at the end of the 
second act, n particular, drew forth applause as 
merited as it was rapturous. With no pretensions 
whatever to being an actress, Mdme. Brichta gave 
the recitative in a style that would have done honor 
o a far more practised and experienced performer. 
We congratulate her upon her unequivocal success, 
and feel secure in saying that she will become a valu- 
able (we had almost said an invaluadle) acquisition 
to the Italian Opera-House.” 


NEW ORLEANS, 

The accounts* from New Orleans continue to be 
distressing. <A letter, dated Nov. 2, from that place, 
is as follows:—‘‘Since my last, the disease has 
spread to an alarming extent, and I have reason to 
believe that SIX HUNDRED human beings have 
gone within the last three days. The major part are 
slaves, or people of dissolute habits; but such is our 


dead. ‘The city is now One cloud of black smoke— 
burning barrels of tar, and firing off cannon, having 
been resorted to from one end of the town to the 
other. Itis impossible to describe the panic which 
prevails here; for, although I consider the disease to 
be subsiding since yesterday, the fact of two hundred 
corpses lying within gunshot of the city, unburied, 
and ina state of putrefaction, alarms all of us. As 


PHIL ADELPHI A ALBUM | regards the disease, we are all becoming acquainted 


SarurpaY, NovemBer 24, 1832. 


Messrs. M‘Carty & Davis, No. 117 Market street, 
have just issued a publication that must prove very 
useful for schools, as well as for the gengral reader. 
It isa History of North and South America, irom its 
discovery to the death of Gen. Washington—being 
Snowden’s work, improved, revised and corrected 
by Charles W. Bazeley, Esq. of this city. We need 
not speak of the competency of Mr. Bazeley for 
such a task—his well known qualifications are suffi- 
cient upon this point. The work is embraced ina 
single volume of 348 pages, and is from the stereo- 
type press of J. Howe, well known as one of the 
first stereotype printers in the country. Accompa- 
nyivg the work is a small pamphlet entitled ‘* The 
Examiner,” comprehending questions and exercises 
in the History, and giving a notice of all the ecle- 
brated persons connected’therewith; alsoa chronolo- 
gical series of events from the discovery of America 
tothe cession of Florida. The whole is designed 
for the use of schools, and of parents who teach their 
children privately, and as a joint publication is admi- 
rably adapted to facilitate the progress of pupils in 
aequiring an accurate knowledge of the New World, 
and particularly of the history of the United States. 


It appears that there are pick-pockets in Boston as 
well as New York. Country merchants on a visit 
to Philadelphia, would act wisely in having their 
wits about them, especially when visiting the thea- 
tres, or mingling in crowds, ‘The following is from 
the Boston Atlas of Wednesdsy.—** Four merchants 
from the country arrived in this ily last week, to 
buy goods, and concluded one night to go to the 
Theatre. Three of them handed each his dollar to 
the box-keeper for a ticket, and when the fourth felt 
in his pockets, he could not find change enough with- 


oat changing a bill. He took out-his pocket-book 


with the proper method of treatment, and have the 
fullest confidence in being able to conquer it. Inmy 
-own family 1 have had two cases--servants—and liave 
in the absence of my physician, got them safe through, 
so far. Contrary to every thing we have witftessed 
here before, the shipping continue comparatively 
healthy. Whilst all people connected with the Ba- 
keries, are dead, or dying, aud to-morrow we shall 
be without bread, except those who have been lor- 
tunate enough to secure a barrel of biscuit. ‘To add 
to our misery, the stock of rice in the city is not 
equal to a wé&k’s consumption; but, thank God! that 
of flour is considerable; consequently, if we can only 
get it made into bread, we shall not starve. [ repeat, 
the disease is more mild—better understood, and we 
have fewer subjects. It has subsided some, and must 
continue to do so. I consider that our present alarm- 
ing situation must be mitigated so soon as we can get 
the dead buried, for which purpose the most active 
exertions are making.” 


“Since the above was placed in type, we have re- 
ceived the New Orleans Emporium of the fifth and 


habitants were in a state of suffering, despondency, 
and excitement, unparalleled in the annals of that 
place. ‘* Death on the pale horse,” says the Em- 
porium of the fifth, “fas been rapidly engaged in the 
indiscriminate work of slaughter. Not less than 
eighteen hundred individuals have perished since the 
commencement of the disease. Abuses of a most 
flagrant character exist, which no effort of the pro- 
per authority seems to correct, and unless speedy 
measures are taken forthwith to purify the atmo- 
spheré of the cemeteries, a worse scourge than ever 
visited the human race will add its horrors to the 
pests of yellow fever and cholera with which we are 
so sadly afflicted. Should further delay ensue, it 
will be impossible (o predict the fatal consequences. 


| look to these matters, They are fraught with omi- 


dreadful state, that we cannot get people to bury the 


sixth inst. From these papers we learn that the in-, 


Let our wealthy, active and philanthropic citizens 


nous import to the prosperity of the city as well as 
to human life.’ > 

Among the victims, Taomas F. M‘Carzs, Esq. 
Secretary of State, is mentioned. The branch Bank 
of the United States had, by a resolution of the Board 
tendered a thousand dollars to the proper authurities 
towards the relief of the sick and indigent. 

The Presidential election commenced throughout 
the state on the fifth. , 


We have never known more universal regret ex- 
pressed on any océasion, than has been expressed at 
the death of Dr. Spurzheim. In Philadelphia this 
has been particularly the case. Hundreds of our ci- 
tizens cohgratulated themselves for months on the 
prospect of listening to his lectures, and of thus be- 
coming acquainted with a science that woald in some 
measure impart to them a knowledge of their own 
passions and propensities. We trust that some one of 
the numerous listeners to the lectures of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, as delivered in Boston, remembers them suf- 
ficiently to impart some knowledge to the public of 
the system hegaught. Certain we are that the most 
imperfect sketeh of it would at this time be read with 
absorbing interest. 


The Italian Opera Company, at present in New 
York, have engaged the Chesnut street Theatre for 
three months, to commence on the first of January 
next, 


Coip-BLoopen Murprers.—We learn from a pa- 
per published in Edenton, N. C. that on the Thurs- 
day evening previous, ‘fa man in Beatie county hav- 
ing become offended with another, resolved to take 
his life; but in the prosecution of his purpose met 
with an unoffending person whom he mistook for his 
victim, and whom he assaulted and beat so that he 
died. Upon learning the fact of his mistake, nothing 
discouraged, he renewed his search for the object of 
his pursuit, whom he at length found, and whom he 
also murdered by cutting his throat. It is added, 
that although these crimes were perpetrated in the 
presence of several persons, the perpetrator was per- 
mitted to escape.” 

If the above statement should prove true, the look- 
ers-on should be held up to public reprobation and 
punishment as well as the blood-stained wretch who 
was the chief actor in the scene. 


The Boston Travetler has this anecdote of a dog: 
** There is a large dog In this city,a Newfoundland 
spaniel, belonging to a member of fire engine No. 
7, who has been so much accustomed to follow his 
master at every alarm, that he will now hurry away 
to the engine house at the first ery of fire, whether 
his master be at home or not; and if the engine has 
anticipated him and ison its way to combat with the 
fiery element, he searches it out, passing every other 
that intervenes, until he comes up with his favourite 
No. 7, when he seizes the rope and lends his aid to 
drag forward the machine.  Itis noticeable too, that 
when he has been in the engine room of an evening, 
where several were seated, he has invariably been 
the first to hear an alarm and to give the signal bark, 
arousing the firemen to their duty. Ona late ocea- 
sion, when the dog had been prompt to make his ap- 
pearance atthe first sound of the bell, one of the 
company, deeming his interference troublesome, 
repulsed and drove him away. Old Rover, not 
liking such treatment, quickly marghed up to his op- 
ponent, and with one grip rent in rain his nether 
integuments; then bounding by him, seized the rope, 
and with toss of the head trotted off, with the end in 
his mouth.” 


We agree with others, says the New England Ga- 
laxy, in thinking that Cooper, the novelist, should 
never have left America. The London Spectator 
has rather a severe notice of his last novel. As we 
mentioned a day or two after its.appearance in this 
country, it must be considered a failure. It is infi- 
nitely inferior to Paulding’s Westward Ho!—not 

that Paulding’s work is well contrived asa whole, 
but it has several masterly sketches, and more 
than one chapter written with a beauty and a power 
unsurpassed in the English language. ‘The London 
Spectator says, and truly, of Cooper:—* In taking 
him from his native woods and rivers, or from his 
great element the sea, he loses the source of inspi- 
ration. What art, industry, and the familiar habit 


} of dressing thoughts in words can do, is done, but 


the result is a form destitate of life. In the whole 


round of romance, it would be difficulto find a more 
elaborate failure than the Heidenmauer. It creates 
no interest in its story; there is not a real or striking 
character from end to end; neither are there, as in 
the Bravo, any well-wrought scenes of description 
or scenery, the results of the travels of a man of taste 
and imagination. The whole is eminently prosaic, 
prolix, and tedious; and does not even indicate ta- 
lent. We should not say, from the consideration of 
this work, that the author had ever done better, or 
ever could, so difficult is it to draw conclusions from 
one effort to another. If, however, there be any ge- 
neral truth in such speculations, it is that little im. 
provement is ever to be expected from cold and pom- 
pous dulness,” 


Suicipe.—The Norfolk Beacon of Monday has 
the following:—** An occurrence of a melancholy 
character took place in this borough on Sunday 4th 
inst. but which, from the privacy with which it was 
managed, was undiscovered until Saturday last. A 
young man of respectable appearance, by the name 
of William W. Emmerson, a native of Bangor, 
(Me.) where, and in New York, we learn, he is re- 
spectably connected, come to our town fom Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, about a month since, and 
took lodgings at Mrs. Murphy’s boarding house, 
and conducted himself, as we are informed, with en- 
tire propriety. 

‘* A day or two preceding his rash act, he borrow- 
ed from Dr. Mallory, whose office was kept in an 
adjoining apartment, a Book on Anatomy, and on 
returning it on Saturday, 3d inst. made some remark 
about arteries, but the Doctor did not attend to it 
sufficiently to remember its purport. Being missed 
at.his boarding house, and his office being closed, it 
was conjectured that he had left here in Sunday’s 
steamboat for the north, without giving notice to any 
one. 

“On Wednesday evening the Doctor was much 
annoyed by a putrid exhalation, which supposing to 
proceed from a dead rat, he had his office thorough- 
ly cleansed and ventilated, but on closing the door, 
the offensive smell returned, and continued to annoy 
those in the office very much until Saturday lasi, 
when one of the young men looking through a bro- 
ken pane of glass, in the door that separated the 
apartments, discovered a razor lying on the counter, 
and perceiving that the efllavia was stronger in that 
direction, the door was forced, when the body of the 
unhappy man, in a shocking state of putrefaction, 
was found extended on the floor, his head resting on 
an inclined plane made by a plank placed on a chair 
reversed. It-appeared that he had placed himself in 
the position in which he was found, and had delibe- 
rately severed an artery in his left arm, and bled 
himself to death. ‘The floor was covered with blood 
—and no doubt remained that he had been dead about 
six days. A coroner’s inquest was held over the 
body, which was interred about noon on Saturday 
last.” 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE, 

The romantic drama of the ** Brigand” was per- 
formed, for the first time at this establishment, on 
Wednesday evening; and, to use a theatrical phrase, 
it was ** well got up:”—the music is beautiful, and 
the piece itself highly interesting. Mr. Wallack, 
for whom it was written, played the hero, and a more 
perfeet personation never graced the boards of a the- 
autre. In the first act, he was indeed the brigand 
chief—reckless of consequences, daring, jocular, 
laughing, singing and dancing, full of wild grace, 
amid the picturesque grouping of his companion bri- 
gands and their wives; but it was in the second act 
where he proved the glory and the triumph of his art. 
Jn the assumption of an Italian noble, his perfect ease 
and high bearing made us forget that we had just 
before seen him carousing with his band, and plun- 
dering the steward of St. Almo; yet he showed how 
well he is acquainted with human nature, by occa- 
sionally falling into the manner of the ovalaw, and 
then instantly resuming the dignity of the Marquis. 
Mrs. Rowbotham, as Marie Grazie, was excellent. 


A Wonp or Apyicze.—The way to get credit is to 
be punctual—the way to preserve it, is not to use it 
too much, Settle often—have short aecounts, 


Tooth-drawers are practical philosophers, that go 


upon a Very rational hypothesis, not to cure, but take 
away ‘the part affeeged.— Steele. 
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LITERARY. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
DERMOT MACMORROGH,—Bsy J. @. apaMs. 


We could not help entertaining a shrewd suspicion, 
when we saw this poem announced, and while read- 
ing it, that modern history was intended to be alle- 
gorised, in the version of an old tale of Ireland’s 
ruin. But, -after a careful perusal, we can only say 
that we are unable to discover that such is the fact. 
We can find no key to any mysteries beyond a few 
allusions whieh naturally come in the writer’s way, 
and which all will understand who read the work. 
It may be our own dullness, but we apprehend it will 
turn out that this poem isto be regarded in no other 
ligut, than as a literary curiosity—the production of 
one of the most eminent men of the age, who has 
found time in the intervals of arduous study, amidst 
the eares of State, and engrossing occupations of ac- 
tive pelitical life, to amuse himself with the compo- 
sition of metre. He has also seen fit to publish it; 
which may be regarded as another of those traits 
peculiar to him, and may by many be deemed eccen- 
tric. Of course, an Ex-President of the United 
States, who has been hunted from his high office by 
detraction, can expect nothing else, when he conde- 
scends to publish poetry, than the misinterpretations 
of the stupid, and the low abuse of the malignant. 
But let that pass. It is, as a literary work, solely, 
that we notice this preduction. 

It appears that a perusal of Hame’s cold blooded 
account of the subjugation of Ireland by the second 
Henry, particularly attracted the attention of Mr. 
Adams, when reading that, so called, ** philosophi- 
cal” historian; and he is Jed ‘to the conclusion that 
the old aphorism—** History is philosophy teaching 
by examples,”—** has made a greater fortune in the 
world shan it deserves.”? After quoting the account 
given by Hume, and his panegyrie on Henry IL., Mr. 
Adams says: 

‘So much for Hume’s philosophy, teaching by 
the example of Henry the Seeond. If there be in 
the annals of the human race a transaction of deeper 
and more melancholy depravity than the conquest of 
Ireland by Henry the Second, it has uot fallen under 
my notice. It would seem as if it could not be ac- 
complished but by a complication of the most odious 
crimes, public and private. Dermot MacMorrogh, 
for insupportable tyranny over his subjects, aggra- 
vated by the violation of the most sacred of human 
ties, the seduction of another’s wife, is justly ex- 
yelled from the kingdom. He immediately repairs 
to ** the greatest prince of his time, for wisdom, 
virtue and abilities,” and sells his country for the 
price of being restored by the foreign invader to his 
principality. The English king, to cover the basest 
of aggressions with the mule of religion, applies 
to Vope Adrian the Fourth, an Englishman, for au- 
thority to ravage Lreland with fire and sword, under 
pretence of reforming the inhabitants, and reducing 
them to the orthodox faith of paying tribute to the 
Roman See. ‘This authority Pope Adrian grants 
him without seruple. You may read in Rapin the 
brief itself. Aud with this sacrilegious abuse of re- 
ligion, Henry, reeking with the blood of Becket, 
and Dermot, the ruffian builder of monasteries, 
achieve the conquest of Ireland, in vassalage to the 
crown of England. And this is the tenure by which 
lreland is beld as an appendage to the sister island, 
at the present day. 

History, | have said, should be the school of mor- 
als. When] first read this part of Hume’s history, 
Iwas shocked at the careless indifference with which 
he tells this tal@ of wickedness and wo; and at the 
ungualified panegyric which he passes upon the char- 
acter of Henry the Second—a great man, no doubt, 
and a here, but in theestimate of philosophic virtue 
a3 mixed a characteras has appeared on the checkered 
scene of human affairs. ‘Che history of the conquest 
ot Ireland appeared to me to be full of instraction, 
by an exhibition of the actions and motives which 
concurred to effect it, 

But to bring these into proper relief it was neces- 
sary that it should pe told again. ‘The period, how- 
ever, was remote; the history of Ireland had “by the 
subjugation of that islabd, been merged in that of her 
overshadowing neighbour and mistress, andthe con- 
quest of a Jand, at this day bearing a population of 
seven millions of souls, had sunk intoa mere incident 
in the annals of England, seareely Known or noticed 
by the general readers of history. ‘he characters, 
excepting that of the principal adventurer, Henry 
Plantagenet, were so obscure and mouldering into 
oblivion, that L doubt whether one ina hundred of 
my readers will on first seeing my title page recol- 
lect or even know that such a person as Dermot 
MacMorrogh ever existed. ‘To give the story, there- 
fore, aninterest which might imvite readers, itvap- 
peared to me advisable to present it in the garb of 
poetry. The subject was well adapted to the com- 
position of an historical tale, and as such 1 deliver it 
tothe judgment of my country. It is intended also 
as amoral tale, teaching the citizens of these States, 
of both sexes, the virtue of the conjugal fidelity, of 
genuine piety, and of devotion to their country, by 
pointing the finger of scorn at the example six han- 
dred years since exhibited, of a country sold to a fo- 
reign invader by the joint agency of violated marriage 
vows, uoprincipled ambition, and religious impos- 
lure,”? 

Such were the considerations which governed the 
writer, in ve-writiong the legend of Dermot Mac Mer- 
rogh in verse; and he selected for the purpose the 
measure of ‘lasso and Ariosto and Cameons,—the 
otava rimu, Which Byron bas managed with so much 
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power in our own language, and which, if rhyme is 
to be empfoyed, is the true heroi¢ measure. It is 
not without its difficulties, and we confess we have 
been amazed to find that Mr. Adams constructs it 
like a practised hand. ‘here are but few faults to 
be found in the construction of the verse, and those, 
perhaps, are accidentally not corrected in the list of 
errata. The first Canto, entitled ‘ The Elopement,’ 
thus opens with a protestando against the suppositior 
that the writer means any thing and any body in bis 
songs butthose things and persons which are specifi- 
ed. 
I sing of Dermot, Erin’s early pride: 

The pious patriot of the Emerald strand; 
The first deliverer, for a stolen bride 

Who sold to Albion’s king his native land. 
But—countrymen of mine, let woe betide — 

The man who thinks of ought but what’s in hand, 
What I shall tell you, happen’d, you must know, 
Beyond the seas, six hundred years ago. 


’Tis strange how often readers will indulge 

Their wits, a mystic meaning to discover; 
Secrets ne’er dreamt of by the bard, divulge, 

And where he shoots a duck, will find a plover: 
Satiric shafts from every line promulge, 

Detect a tyrant, when he draws a lover: 
Nay, so intent his hidden thoughts to see, 
Cry, if he paint a scoundrel—‘** That means me.” 


*Tis human nature. In old Romandays,_. 

When that sweet Mantuan minstrel tuned his lyre; 
Sung how /Eneas from the Trojan blaze 

On bis broad shoulders bare «way his sire; 
Yet, scrupled not} with vilest arts to raise 

In Tyrian Dido’s veins, unhallowed fire: 
Debauch’d her, left her, ’whelmed with scorn and 

shame, ° 

By self-combustion to redeem her fame;— 


The Roman delvers straight began to pry 
Into the courtier minstrel’s full intent: Teo 
Troy’s fall, Rome’s rise, they ken’d with half an eye 
Was bet the outward mask of what he meant: 
His patron prince with oil of fools to ply, 
They soon discovered was the poet’s bent: 
The good /Eneas was a wisp of straw, 
Augustus Cesar was the man they saw. 


And so for sixteen hundred years and more 
That wily knave for Virgil’s hero pass’d; 
Till Father Hardonin versed in classic lore, 
To find another clue about him cast: 
And wont in legendary lies to pore, 
He delv’d, and delv’d, and delv’d, and found at 
last, 
That Virgil’s Eneid was a monkish tale, 
In verse, our Saviour’s passion to unveil, 


Poor Salignac! how hard a fate was thine; 
Thy pupil, heir apparent to a throne, 
Thou drew’st the moral gem from Homer’s mine, 
And mad’st the Grecian Muses ll thy own, 
To teach him wisdbm with a voice divine; 
This was thy noble purpose, this alone: 
But when thou paintedst court and courtesan, 
‘They said *twas Louis and his Montespan. 


Against all this, I enter my protest: 

Dermot MacMorrogh shews my hero’s face; 
Nor will I, or in earnest or in jest, 

Permit another to usurp his place; 
And give me leave to say that [ know best 

My own intentions in the lines I trace 
| Let no man therefore draw aside the scr, 
And say ’tis any other that I mean.’ 


In making the perult of neid’ and ‘ Salignac’ 
short, Mr. Adams is not justified—but we will not 
deal in verbal criticism. 

This first Canto relates the application made to the 
Pope by Henry II., for permission to subjugate Ire- 
land in order to make the people better Christians— 
a permission which Pope Adrian, himself a Briton 
born, very cheerfully accorded. Dermot MacMor- 
rogh, the Lord of Leinster, became enamoured of 
Dovergilda, wife of Orovie, Prince of Brefiny; and 
Dovergilda, (as history records, ) was not unwilling 
to be abducted by him from her spouse, who lived on 
terms of the greatest friendship with Dermot. Der- 
mot was a great tyrant, as well asa perfidious friend 
and licentious in every respect. Ororie went to visit 
a distant part of his domains, on one occasion, leav- 
ing his wife in charge of a servant, ‘Teagte, who was 
secretly in the pay of Dermot, as was also the wait- 
ing woman, Agnes. Dermot enters the castle at night, 
with a band ot desperate followers; and the lady is 
forced away, with her own consent, as she took time 
to put on all her finest apparel. This part of the 
story is well told, and reminds us much of the man- 
ner of Beppo. ‘The narration of the elopement is 
also very spirited. We quote the following stanzas: 


She sprung into the saddle with a bound; 
And Dermot took his station at her side; 
His troopers form’d a hollow square around; 
To guard the ravisher and guilty bride. 
Quick! quick, they trample o’er again the ground 
Of the same pathway ‘league had made them ride; 
They shot across the champain like the wind; 
While Teague and Agnes follow’d close behind. 


Arriving at the landing place, they halted, 
Just as the lovely star of morning rose; 

And with mild radiance from her throne exalted 
Arous’d the hinds of labour from repose; 

And soon o’er all the firmament blue-vaulted 
The solar ray with brighter splendour glows, 

Alas! why shines alike his dazzling flame, — 


On deeds of glory and on deeds of shame. 


Here while they breath’d their steeds, time on them 
crept, 
But none was lost, for in a winding bay, 
Near that same landing, had Ororic kept 
A trim neat boat, and in a cove she lay: 
For sailing or for fishing all equipped; ) 
His wife’s amusement, on a summer’s day, 
To while away the time in busy leisure; 
And now, be sure, it was a boat for pleasure. 


Teague and five troopers were at once despatched, 
‘Yo find and to the landing fetch the bark: 

While all the rest with trusty caution wateh’d 
For the frail fair one and her daring spark: 

Soon from her moorings was the boat detach’d, 
Brought to the landing at high water mark; 

And cleav’d with guilty freight the rippling tide, 

Till safely landed on the adverse side. 


The troopers plung’d into the stream again, 

Their horses’ necks, just peering o’er the wave; 
Like Amphitrite’s shell upon the main, 

The boat between two files the current clave. 
His hand entwisting in his courser’s mane, 

Clung to his panting sides, each horseman brave; 
While dashing, splashing, snorting as they went, 


They reach’d the shore, all dripping, drench’d and 


spent. 


Reach’d it?’—not all—one lost his hold 
Upon the mane; the courser lost his guide; 

roli’d, 

And dragged them downwards with its rapid tide. 

With sense bewilder’d sunk the rider bold: 
Entangled in the stirrup; sunk and died; 

Sunk with the steed, five paces from the shore; 

A bubbling eddy boiled—they rose no more. 


And so it happen’d that this sad disaster, 
Fell out, in presence of this conscious pair— 

The trooper’s hapless fate scarce moved his master; 
Bat ruthed somewhat more the lady fair; 

She wonder’d why the steed could swim no faster, 
She hoped the wrath ef Heaven the rest would 

spare. 
hinted. they drew the body from the stream; 
But gone forever was life’s fitful dream. ‘ 


His comrades buried him upon the spot: 
A parish priest, at hand, the requiem sung: 
And Dermot and his lady soon forgot 
‘The chance which should their consciences have 
stung. 
Not so the ‘wife of him whose luckless lot 
Has here been told—what pangs her bosom wrung, 
Vain the attempt to paint!—suffice to say, 
Her senses fled forever from that day. 


But Dermot now resumed the cavaleade— 
‘The milk-white palfrey in the sail boat came— 
Redoubled assiduities display ’d 
The prince’s anxious wish to please the dame; 
And banish from her thoughts the gloomy shade, 
Caus’d by the sad mischance which sealed their 
shame. 
O’er Leinster’s plains they flew in close array, 
And reach’d his castle with departing day. 


In the second Canto, which is entitled the “Expul- 
sion,” Ororic returns, and finding his castle rifled of 
its treasures, was led, from the account given by the 
servants, to suspect that his lady’s flight had not 
been allogether involuntary, though he still cherish- 
eda lurking hope that it might have been so. He 
sent a herald to Fernes, where the guilty couple 
were together, demanding the restoration of Dover- 
gilda. Dermot sends his defiance, and he prepares 
to exact his rights by. foree. Here the author 1s led 
into a digression, on the state of Ireland at that time; 
previous to which, however, we meet with the fol- 
lowing stanzas, addressed to the fair: ~ 


To please the ladies is my dear delight; 
For I have had a sister and a mother— _ 
I have a wile, and if L could but write 
‘The bliss they beam on husband, son and brother, 
Scarce heaven itself could purer joys unite, 
Life to embellish, or bestow another. 
[had a daughter—darling of my love— 
She is aa angel in the realms above. 


Nod mortal on this earth then, better knows 

‘The charms that women scatter o’er our lives; 
Or more intensely feels the bliss that flows 

From them, as sisters, mothers, daughters, wives. 
But then L must admit, in verse or prose, 

The dull and tedious seldom with them thrives: 
They cannot bear a wearisome composer, 
And from their very souls despise a proser, 


The ladies, then, I fear have flung aside 

My book already, and I scarce can blame them— 
It tells the story of a faithless bride, 

And they may think the poet means to shame them. 
Ah no! how many are the sex’s pride! 

They — by thousands, and Ihere could name 

them; 

I shew one sinning woman for example: 
What swarms of mez on all their duties trample! 


Fernes is beleaguered, and with such force, that 
Dermot is compelled to meke his escape in disguise, 
through the troops of Ororie; aad the Lady falls into 
her husband’s possession again; protesting, with 
tears in her eyes, that all she had done was upon 
compulsion The Castle at Ferves, the town, and 
all the buildings, except a convent founded by the 
pious Dermot, were burned and razed, by Orori¢ 
who, having sated his revenge, returned home wit 


his Helen, and they afterwards lived comfortably to- 


gether. Dermot took shipping at Dublin and got 
safe to Bristol, where he was accommodated with 
money by the Jews, and proceeded to Aquitaine, 
where Henry the second was then holding his eourt. 
He accepted the homage offered to him by Dermot, 
and gave him letters patent, authorising the invasion 
of Ireland by the English, in Dermot’s behalf.— 
There was no difficulty in finding adventurers to 
back his quarrel. Heroes were aseheap in those days 
as they arenow. The poet thus speaks of them: 


Among the critics it has been of yore, 

A question whether, when he forms his plan, 
An epic — must, to say no more, 

Take for his hero a right honest man; 
But | for my _ hold the rulea bore; 

*T' were well to make him honest if you can! 
Into another question it must fall; 
Where such a hero can be found at all. 


** Heroes are muck the same (so Pope avers,) , 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.”* 
But this again, another question stirs; 
If after ages have improved the breed! 
And to my memory only one occurs 
Adapted to disturb the poet’s creed. 
Will any mortal ask—who is that one! 
Name him! Ay! hold a taper to the Sun! 


*Tis said, the exception only proves the rale— 
__ All other heroes from the days of Pope, 
Compounds have been of madman, knave and fool, 
And thus may be defin’d, without a trope. 
All servile followers of the self same school; 
Who hang themselves, whenever they have rope, 
Till time shall end their merits you may scan; 
Among them ere you find one honest mam 


So far then from improvement in the breed, 
The scale has fallen since the poet’s day— 
For Charles of Sweden, raving mad indeed, 
Deserves at least, of honesty the praise. 
Taught Quintus Curtius, when a boy to read, 
It fir’d his brain, and madden’d all his days. 
Till his fate led him to the “barren strand, 
The petty fortress, and the dubious hand.” 


You then who purpose to invoke the Muse, 
And in the cause of virtue point the pen, 
Need take no thought, your subjects whom you 
choose, 
To look for heroes among honest men; 
Stout hearts, fierce passions, lusts to shame the 
stews, 
And merey, fitted for the tiger’s den; 
These are your heroes of the dast disclosure; 
Who blood aud slaughter see with due composure. 


But e’en from these, the moral maxim draw— 
Strip off their laurels and expose their lives; 
Bound by no tie of liberty or law, 
False to their country—traitors to their wives, 
Strip to the skin, and hold them not in awe-- 
Bare to the bone--with lancetsand with knives: 
‘Aud teach the world, from Nimrod down to Nero, 
W hat sort of skeleton can makea hero.” 


It is unnecessary to present an analysis of this part 
of the story, which is strictly in conformity to his- 
tory. Durmot secured the support of Clare, the 
most powerlul of his allies, by promising him the 
hand of his daughter Eva; and thus sold both her and 
his country. Six hundred years of oppression have 
since followed. 


Six hundred years! oppression has her date— 
Expect not I shall tell that tale of wo— 

In tearsand blood, I cannot write her fate; 

_ And Erin’s hand is raised to strike the blow, 

Her harp to Freedoom strung, she stands sedate: 
*No more a slave, her tyrants soon shall know. 


Soon shall she stand, (earth! heaven! unite in cheers;) _ 


An independent State amidst her peers. 


Canto Third relates the ‘Restoration’ of Dermot. 
He disguised himself as a monk, but was detected 
by the King of Ireland and his old friend Ororic, and 
after being reduced to the last necessity, agreed to 
give up nearly all his own principality, and to do 
homage for the rest to Roderick. A friar negocia- 
ted the arrangement, which was a most foul and 
fraudulent one on the part of Dermot, who wished 
only to secure time till his English aliies could ar- 
rive, and who left his hostages t their fate, when 
that cireumstance happened. We have.no room for 
extracts from the spirited narrative which follows, 
of the mustering of forces, and the final preparation 
for a gran’! combat, which was prevented by the in- 
tercession of false priests, the piety of king Roderick 
and the treachery of Dermot, who stipu'g'ed, on 
condition of being restored to his own original right- 
ful domain, that the foreign mercenaries should be 
sent back, and gave his son as a hostage for the fule. 
filment of the treaty on his part. ~The Britons had 
no faith in him, but acted with him for their own in- 
terest. We make one more quotation from this 
canto—being the closing stanzas. 


Of Evin’s cities Dublin is the prime, 

Borne on the wave and facing Albion’s coast; 
For ages growing with the lapse of time, 

Now ot the verdant isle the pride and boast— 
Founded by pirates from the northern clime, 

And in that age by them frequented most; 
Retaining, though she now no more retains, 
Remnants of conquest by the valiant Danes, 


Within the boundsof Dermot’s realms she fell: 
Bat never hed been subject to his sway: 
Against his father she had dar’d rebel, 
And driven by force his officers away. 
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Himself attempting her revolt to quell, 

Had fallen by murder’s hand in fierce affray; 
And then, as if his son’s revenge to brave, 
Had with a dog been buried in one grave. 


But now, by Roderick’s forces check’d no more, 
Dermot indulg’d his passion, long suppressed: 

Resolv’d on Dablin his whole host to pour, 
And glut the vengeance builing in his breast. 

He storm’d the city, fili’d her streets with gore; 

* And slaughter’d thousands, nor had spar’d the 

rest— 
But Nesta’s sons for respite interceded, 
And for their pardons, helpless wretches! pleaded. 


This cruel butchery throughout the land 
The people struck with horror and dismay, 
No more protected by their monarch’s brand, 
They flew for refuge to the tyrant’s sway— 
Flock’d to his bloody standard; kiss’d his hand; 
Implor’d his pardon; promised to obey: 
Again acknowledg’d him their lawful lord; 
And Dermot to his kingdom was restor’d. 


In the fourth Canto, entitled the ‘‘Conquest,” the 
consummation of the subjection of Erin to the En- 
lish isrecorded. When Dermot found, after all 
is winding and tortuous courses, that he was him- 
selfa slave, the author represents him as dying in a 
paroxysm of contending passions. And the poem 
thus concludes: 
When first the royal summons met his eye, 
To come and homage to his lord renew: 
The task, phosphoric pencils might defy 
To paint the storm, it o’er his visage threw: 
Pride, envy, hatred, disappointment vie 
In his rack’d soul, each other to subdue. 
Yet to his breast with wild commotion toss’d, 
Rung in one chime, that all for him was lost. 


And now concentrated, burst forth his rage: 
He curst the day on which he had been born; 
For, on the record of his life, no page 
Could speak of comfort to his state forlorn— 
No cordial drop of memory to assuage 
Of fell remorse the vital-searching thorn; 
A burning fever seiz’d on every vein, 
And mortal madness fasten’d on his brain. 


And to his wilder’d senses, Evin’s saints 
Appear with lighted torches in their hands, 
Applying scorpion scourges till he faints, 
And then reviving him, with blazing brands: 
While o’er his head a frowning Fury paints, . 
In letters which he reads and understands— 
** Expect no mercy from thy Maker’s hand! 
THOU HADST NO MERCY ON THY NATIVE LAND.” 


And to the shades the indignant spirit fled, 
And was Erin’s conquest first achiew’d; 
Tavs Albion’s monarch first beeame her head; 
And now her freedom shall be soon retriev’d. 
For, (mark the Muse, ifrightly she has read, 
Let this her voice prophetic be believ’d) 
Soon, soon shall dawn the day, as dawn it thust, 
When Erin’s sceptre shall be Erin’s trust, 


And here [hang my harp upon the willow, 

And will no longer importune the Muse, 
Nor woo her nightly visits to my pillow, 

Nor more implore her favour or abuse. 
Brave sons of Erin, o’er the Atlantic billow! 

The harp is yours! will you tu hear refuse? 
Take, take it back—yourselves the strain prolong: 
And give your Dermot’s name to deathless song. 


For, oh! if ever on the roll of Time 
Since man has on this blessed planet dwelt, 
A soul existed saturate with crime, 
Or the deep curse of after ages felt, 
Yours was hiscountry, Erin was his clime: 
Nor yet, has justice with his name been dealt: 
My voice, alas! is weak and cannot sing— 
Touch, touch yourselves the never-dying string, 


This production, in which there is unquestionably 
much power, with some flagging occasionally, and 
with a few defects, has been called a ‘Mock Heroic’ 
in the newspapers; but not with strict propriety.— 
_ La Secchia Rapita may be instanced as an example 
of the genuine mock-heroje. ‘The Orlando Furioso 
cannot be called so; though the great author delights 
in forsaking the dignity of the real epic style, and 
producing more ludicrous effect by coritrast. 


It has been said that Lucan’s lofiy lay 
Is nothing more than a Gazette in rhyme, 


and it is partially true. We class this production 
therefoge neither with the Pharsalia, nor with the 
true epit, nor with the mock-heroies, but with that 
of the Bard of Este—not that it has any of the pecu- 
liarities of his mauner; but that it cannot be other- 
wise properly classified. It will go down to posteri- 
ty; as it is no ephemeron in its own construction, 
and the author already belongs to the roll of those 
whose names cannot die. 


SELECTIONS, 


LUDICROUS ANECDOTEs. 


From Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 

In some eountry town where Cooke the tragedian 
was performing, he got a suit of clothes froma 
tailor, which he promised to pay for on his beneftt 
night. ‘The tailor, much to the annoyance of his fa- 
mily and customers, was bit with a dramatic mad- 
ness, and proposed to Cook that, instead of recejy- 


ing money for his goods, the former should give him 


permission to play Catesby to his Richard, that being 
the character fixed for the evening. Cook was over- 
joyed at so easy a mode of discharging the debt, and 
undertook to instruct him in the stage business.— 
The tailor had a tolerable voice, and, with some ex- 
ertion, prepared himself for the experiment, to Mr. 
Cooke’s satisfaction. 
on, all the taste and intellect of the town was assem- 
bled to witness the important debut. The tailor, 
fiery as his own goose, and stiff asa piece of buck- 


ram, appeared and disappeared, and spouted and | 


stamped, agreeably to the most orthodox rules, 
amongst amateurs, of satirizing nature. He gained 
applause however, and that in cleverer people has 
too often been a test of merit;—but the critical mo- 
ment was tocome. For the tent scene, Catesby, as 
wellas Richard, had screwed all his energies to nuke 
a decisive hit; and when Richard started from his 
knees, (at the conclusion of his comments on the 
wenn exclaiming, ‘*Who’s there?” the lord of the 
scissors and thimble rushed on, intending to over- 
whelm him with the starting intelligence of his 
manner. Cooke, onthe contrary, threw such light- 
ning into his glance, that the cabbage loving ama- 
teur was overpowered himself, and stammering out 
the beginning of his answer, abruptly concluded it 
in the middle. —* *Lis 1, my Lord; the early village 
cock ——” 

The whimsical sense of the sentence obtained from 
the audience an appropriate shout, whilst the poor 
tailor stood rooted to the spot, trembling and speech- 
less! Cooke surveyed the stultified aspect of his 
officer several seconds, with a sardonic grin, as 
though enjoying his agony,—and at length growled 
out, in a tone very audible at the wings, **Why the 
devil don’t you crow, then?” 

Jemmy, our manager, was not particular, in poor 
communities, as to whether he received the public 
support in money or in ‘‘kind.” He would take 
meat, fowl, vegetables, &c. value them by scales, 
&c. and pass in the owner and friends for as many 
admissions as they amounted to. Thus his treasary 
very often, op a Saturday, resembled a butcher’s 
warehouse rather than a banker’s. Ata village on 
the coast, the inhabitants brought hina nothing but 
fish; but as the company could not subsist without 
its concomitants of bread, potatoes, and spirits, a 
general appeal was made to his stomach and sympa- 
pathies, and some altercation in the terms of admis- 
sion required. Jemmy accordingly, after admit- 
ting nineteen persons one evening fora shad a piece, 
stopped the twentieth and said, ‘I beg your pardon, 
my darling, 1 am extremely sorry to retuse you; but 
if we ate any more fish, by the powers, we shall all 
be turned into mermaids!” 

One of his expedients to invigorate the business 
when it was getting into a ** decline,” was to adver- 
tise what he called his ‘* Chinese Conjurer,” the 
phenomenon of a figure, which, by internal ma- 
chinery, would not only walk, move, and Jook like a 
man, but speak also—being capable of answering any 
question that was put to it, upon two minutes’ consi- 
deration. ‘he figure was made of pasteboard, with 
very ample habiliments, rather exceeding in dimen- 
sions the human form, and was managed upon the 
following system. After taking off its head, pulling 
aside its garments, and opening its breast, to show 
that it contained no human being, it was placed over 
a trap, up which an actor ascended, and took posses- 
sion of its interior, unobserved. It then moved about, 
to the astonishment of the spectators, and sat down 
to be questioned. . Meanwhile, the company having 
studied a series of questions and answers with the 
unseen confederate, had disguised themselves in 
their plain clothes, and dispersed about the front.— 
By the variety and frequency of their inquiries, the 
mouths of the audience were sealed; and aseach one, 
before he made an interrogation, took care to inform 
those about him of its nature, the truth of the replies 
involved the assembly in a sentiment of profound 
ustonishment. ‘Phis took very well at first; but if 
the voice of the machine or the persons of the confe- 
derates, did not betray the artifice, on a succeeding 
evening some infernal Yorkshireman found his way 
into the pit, which answered the same end. On one 
occasion, a countryman, who happened to be suaspi- 
cious, hearing a good deal of ** Troy, and Rome, 
and Greece, and the Muses, and the kings of Eng- 
Jand, and Shakspeare,” asked after and answered, 
suddenly got up and inquired of the figure what was 
his mother’s grandmother’s name! Whitely, who 
officiated on the stage during this, was not confound- 
ed at the fellow’s subtlety, but whispercd the image, 
which immediately howled out in Irish, ** Ofil 
Gruish kin agrany!” ‘* There, my darling,” said 
the manager—*‘ there’s your grandmother’s folde- 
diddle for you.” All eyes were bent upon ‘Tyke, 
who shook his head and replied—** Na, it beant—ma 
mother’s graundmoother’s neam be Deborah Dykes!” 
** Well, you—you bogtrotter!” replied Jemmy, 
*¢and isn’t ‘Ohil one Gruish kin agrany,’ the Chi- 
nese for Deborah Dykes? and if you had’nt inter- 
rupted the jontleman, would’nt he have come to the 
dirty English of it presently?” 

Quin played Cato very well, which I attributed to 
some constitutional resemblance between the two. 
He was generally ‘‘as cool (to use a vulgarism) as a 
cucumber.” Some person whom he had offended, 
met him one day in the street, and stopped him.— 
**Mr. Quin,” said he, “I—I—1 understand, sir, you 
have been taking away my name!” «* What have | 
said, sir??? You—you—you called me a scoundrel, 
ta ‘**Keep your name,” replied Quin, and walk- 

on. 


Quin, in his old age, every one knows, became a 


When the awful hour rolled: 


great gourmand,,and, among other things, invented 
a composition which he called his ** Siamese soup,” 
pretending that its ingredients were principally from 
the ‘‘east.”” The peculiarity of its flavour became 
the topic of the day. ‘lhe *‘ rage” at Bath’ was Mr. 
Quin’s soup; but as he would not part with the re- 
cipe, this state of notice was highly inconvenient; 
every person of taste was endeavouring to dine with 
him; every dinner he was at, an apology was made 
for the absence of the ‘‘Siamese soup.”” His female 
friends Quin was forced to put off with promises; the 
males received a respectful but manly denial. A con- 
spiracy was accordingly projected by a dozen bon vi- 
vants of Bath against his peace and comfort. At 
home he was flooded with anovymons letters; abroad, 
beset with applications under every form. ‘he pos- 
session of this secret was made a canker to all his 
enjoyments. At length he discovered the design, 
and determined on revenge. Collecting the names 
of the principal confederates, he invited them to din- 
ner, promising to give them the recipe before they 
departed—an invitation, which was joyfully accepted. 
Quin then gave a pair of his old boots to scour and 
soak, and when sufficiently seasoned, to chop up 
nto fine particles, like minced meat. On the ap- 
pointed day he took these particles, and pouring 
them into a copper pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, 
wine, water, and other ingredients, composed = mix- 
ture of about two gallons, which was served up at his 
table as his **Siamese soup.” The company were 
in transports at its flavour; but Quin, pleading a 
cold, did not taste it. A pleasant evening was spent, 
and when the hour of departure arrived, each person 
pulled out his tablets to write down the recipe. Quin 
now pretended that he had forgot making the pro- 
mise, but his guests were not to be put off; and clo- 
sing the door, they told him in plain terms that nei- 
ther he nor they should quit the room till his pledge 
had been redeemed. Quin stammered and evaded, 
and kept them from the point as long as possible; but 
when their patience was bearing*down all bounds, his 
reluctance gave way. : 

*¢ Weil, then, gentlemen,” said he, ** in the first 
place, take an old pair of boots—!”—** What! an 
old pair of boots!”—*‘* The older the better;” 
(they stared at each other)—‘‘cut off their tops 
and soles, and soak them in a tub of water”—{they 
hesitated)—*‘chop them into fine parcels, and pour 
them into a pot with two gallons and a half of water.” 
: Why, d—n it, Quin,” they simultaneously ex- 
claimed, ‘‘vou don’t mean to say that the soup we’ve 
been drinking was made of old boots!”—*“I do, gen- 
tlemen,” he replied, ‘‘by G—d! my cook will assure 
you she chopped them up.” ‘They required no 
such attestation; his cool, inflexible expression was 
sufficient; in an instant, horror and despair were de- 
picted on each countenance, in the full conviction 
they were individually poisoned. Quin observing 
this, begged them not to be alarmed, since he could 
contemplate no dangerous results from their dinner: 
but if they thought it would sit uneasy on their sto- 
machs, there was an apothecary’s shop in the next 
street. The hint was taken; an idea of personal 
safety subdued the rising throbs of indignation.— 
Seizing their hats, away flew the whole bevy down 
the stairs; and along the street to the place advised, 
where ipecacuanha and other ‘provocatives were 
speedily procured, and the ‘‘Siamese soup” (and all 
its concomitants) were speedily disgorged. 

At Newgate, after a pretty general survey of the 
prison, we were conducted into the room of that 
elegant cfifld of Mercury, ‘* Gentleman Harry,” 
who was then in ‘‘durance vile” for the attempt to 
pluck the **George” from the breast of a Royal Duke 
in the pit of the Opera House. 

We found him walking about, humming a fash- 
ionable tune, in an elegant robe de chambre, with his 
hair in papers, as if preparatory fora dress party.— 
This person enjoyed a peculiar celebrity; he was the 
vick-pocket of high life. His sphere was the **West 
Hind,” his resorts the Opera, the Concerts, and ‘Tat- 
tersal’s; and in his appearance and deportment he 
was well calculated to escape the suspicions of the 
beings he encountered. He aped the fashionable 
accent in his speech, fashionable modes in his living, 
and fashionable vices in his pleasures. Had Lord 
Chesterfield been a Chief Justice, ‘* Gentleman Har- 
ry would never have been punished. 


When the keeper introduced us, he bowed with 
the utmost affability, told my friend that he sold the 
best wine in London (a hint that a bottle might be 
sent for, which was complied with), and assured me 
that he had often had the pleasure of sitting down 
with me at the “Beef-steak” and the ‘‘Anacreontic. ” 
He then dashed with much sprightliness into all the 
topics of the day, touching upon his own situation 
(which was a fearful one) in a tone of levity and 
contempt. After relating many of the adventures 
of his past life, he produced an instrument from a 
drawer, which he gave us to examine; it was a nar- 
row tube of polished steel, about five inches long, 
from the end of which issued, by pressure, a kind of 
barb. This was an implement of his own inven- 
tion for picking pockets, and the means, as he as- 
serted, of obtaining him many hundreds; respecting 
it, we were favoured with the following anecdote. 

The circumstances which led to its invention was 
the fashion of tight backskins, which clinging round 
the thigh like a second skin, rendered the insertion 
ofa hand in its pocket extremely difficult, if not 
hazardous. Making a drawing of his design, he car- 
ried it to one of the first cutlers in the metropolis, 
and enquired if he had a workman skilled enough 
to construct the implement. He was told that it 
should be executed in a week, and the price would 


— 


be five guineas. Leaving a deposit, he called agaj 
at the appointed, we the tube, ter 
ceived that it strictly accorded with the drawing, 
He then completed the payment very cheerfully, 
and was about quitting the shop, when the cutler 
stepped up to him, and in a most polite manner, 
said, ‘‘Ifit was not a liberty, he should feel extreme. 
ly obliged to be informed for what use so curious 
and expensive an article was intended.” —If you wilj 
step into your parlour, I will tell you with pleasu 
said Harry. The ecutler opened the door, rubbed hig 
hands, and smirked him in with the utmost alacrity, 
‘¢Plainly, then,” said his customer, ‘‘this instrument 
which you have finished so highly, is intended for the 
purpose of picking pockets.” The honest mechani 
surveyed Harry from head to foot, and doudting his 
words fyom his appearance attempted to laugh, and 


‘expressed his disbelief. ‘The latter however, repeat. 


ing the assertion, the cutler begged to doubt the util- 
ity of the device. —** I—I should imagine, Sir,” said 
he, **that—that instrament could not be applied to 
the purpose you mention, with any degree of cer. 
tainty.”—“ Yes,” replied Harry, * with certainty! 
for, in proof, there is your purse, which I drew from 
your pocket as we entered the room.” 

The cutler’s astonishment Harry left to our ima- 
ginations. When reflection returned, the former 
opened his restored purge, took out the five guineas, 
and begged to make his customer a present of the 
article, on condition that, whenever he wanted any 
thing more of that sort, he would be good enough 
to goto another shop. 


Delhi.—This city presents but a sad skeleton of 
what it once was. I approached the city from the 
east bank of the Jumna, and in crossing that river 
had a magnificent view of mosques and minarets glit- 
tering in the sun, and tombs embosomed in trees, 
not unfrequently overrun with ivy, and roa 
more picturesque appearances in a state of decay.— 
The domes of the mosques, and many of the tombs, 
are covered with gilded metal, and shine most bril- 
liantly. I found my tent pitched immediately un- 
der the castle walls, and opposite to the Chandery- 
choke, or principal street. I was in the centre of 
bustle, but smothered by dust and tortured by flies, 
This street is more than a mile in length, and very 
broad; it is divided by what was once an aqueduct, 
running through its centre. The houses are two, 
and sometimes three, stories high, and: well white- 
washed, They have occasionally balconies in front 
of them, in which the men sit, loosely arrayed in 
white muslin, smoking their hookahs; and wornen 
who have forfeited all pretensions to modesty, are 
sometimes seen, unveiled, similarly occupied. The 
din of so populous a place is very great, for every 
house seems as well furnished as a hive of bees, ‘Phe 
population is nearly 200,000 souls, in an area of 
seven miles in circumference, which is the extent of 
the wall of modern Delhi. The great peculiarity 
of an eastern town is, that every thing 1s done in 
publie; the people talk as loudly us they can, and 
sometimes when engaged in unimportant matters, 
seem to be scolding each other in the most outrage- 
ousmanner, The neighing of horses, the lowing of 
cattle, the creaking of cart-wheels, and the clinking 
of pewterers’ hammers—for all occupations are car- 
ried on ina little open space in front of each sho 
are beyond all endurance. The trumpeting noises 
of the elephants, with the groaning of the camels, 
varied occasionally by the roaring of a leopard or 
cheator (which animals are led about the streets 
hooded, to sell for the purpose of hinting, ) with the 
unceasing beat of the tom-tom, the shrill pipe, and 
the cracked sound of the viol, accompanied by the 
worse voices of the singers, are enough to drive 4 
moderately nervous person to desperation. The 
houses are generally irregular in their construction, 
and not untrequently curiously decorated. Differ- 
ent coloured curtains hang before the doors, varie- 
gated screens serve as blinds to the windows; and the 
custom of hanging cloths, particularly scarfs, of 
every hue, on the tops of the houses to dry, make 
them look as a ship on a gala day, with all its colors 
flying. The clouds of dust, and the insects that sur- 
round the cooks’ shops, are the most intolerable 
plague of all. ‘The rancid smell of the nasty look- 
ing mixtures that are constantly in course of manu- 
facture, with the general stench of the town, isa 
sign that it isseldom indeed that a ** musk caravan 
from Koten” passes through it. Riding. through 
the town requires much management and some skill. 
It is necessary to shout, push, and kick, the whole 
way, to warn the multitude to get out of the road.— 
Occasionally you have to squeeze past a string of 
loaded camels, or start away from a train of ele- 
phants; and if your horse be frightened at the last 
animals, which is frequently the case, it needs some 
ingenuity to avoid being plunged into the cauldrons 
which simmer on each side of the way, in front of 
the cook’s shops. The fear is mutual very often, and 
the elephants, in attempting to escape from the ap- 
proach of a horseman, may well be supposed to thro¥ 
the whole street into a fine confusion,— Captain 
Skinner’s Excursions in India. 


The Unicorn Discovered.—The unicorn is said to 
take up its abode among the Himalaya mountains 
Captain Skinner, in his Excursions, tells a ludicrou! 
story of an adventure which he had, in endeavouring 
to detect this anomalousanimal. After a good deal 
of inquiry, he found out a peasant, who upon being 
cross-examined, minutely described to him ‘*a big 
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beast, quite mad with wickedness, which came very 
often at night out of the woods, and, rushing into 
the fields, tore up the in and roared in such a 
manner, that he made themall tremble.” ‘* Has he 
horns’” asked the captain. ‘* A tremendous one,” 
was the reply. ‘*Only one?” ‘*Only one!” and 
the man stretched out his arms, to show the length 
of it. Our captain resolved on seeing it, as he was 
told that it would be sure to make its appearance in 
the course of the night, he and his companions hav- 
ing perched themselves beneath an overhanging crag 
of great height, the rain plashing and the winds 
howling around them, and the roar of a cataract 
thundering at a distance, they sat them down with 
their guns at their sides, like bandits waiting for 
their prey. They discussed at full length, the inter 
esting questions—*‘* How shall we secure the ani- 
mal? Or, if we kill him, how get him stuffed, and 
bear his bones to England?” Midnight passed, how- 
ever, and yet no unicorn! But, towards morning, 
a heavy rapid foot was head. They were in an 
agony of expectation. The firmament was pitch 
dark, and it was still blowing a hurricane. ‘* There 
he goes!” shouted one of the natives; and there he 
went indeed, whatever it was, for, though heard, he 
was not seen. We have no doubt that it was one 
of those large elks which frequent the higher ridges 
of the Himalaya. 


Curious Ocular Illusion.—Sir David Brewster 
mentions a very curious ocular illusion which occur- 
red to himself, while engaged writing the work 
now before us. He was seated ata table, with two 
candles before him, when upon directing his eyes to 
them, he was much surprized to observe, apparent- 
ly among his hair, and nearly straight above his 
head, but far without the radge of vision, (unless he 
could be supposed to see through the top of his 
head, ) a distinct image of one of the candles. The 
image was as perfect as ifit had been formed by re- 
flection from a piece of mirror glass; but where the 
reflecting substance was, he could not, at first, disco- 
ver. He examined his eye brows and eye lashes, 
but in vain. At length, his lady tried her skill; 
and after a minute search she perceived, between 
two eye lashes, a very minute speck which, on 
being removed, turned out to be a chip of red wax, 
highly polished, which was the real mirror, on the 
occasion, and which had, probably, started into his 
eye when breaking the seal of a letter, a short time 
before he observed the phenomenon. An unphiloso- 
phical person might have gone mad, or have sent for 
his physician in an agony of terror, under such cir- 
cumstances, 


Music of the Ass. —Among the vocalists, the sub- 
missive Ass ranks but asa rough and rude pertor- 
mer. His meek and lowly look would indicate a 
gentler voice. ‘Though coarse, his notes are passing 
sweet, compared to those of his brother mule, who, 
when he opens his hideous throat, puts every ad- 
miring friend to flight. Ina less vulgar tone, Jack 
begins to bray with a modest whistle, rising gradu- 
ally to the top of his powers like the progressive 
eloquence of a Well adjusted organ, and then de- 
clining to an emphatic close.—Gardiner’s Music of 
Nature. 


Dryden and his Wife.—His marriage, which was 
far from a happy one, brought Dryden high connex- 
ions, without making bim any real friends. Hiswife, 
the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, was more than 
suspected of irregularities in her youth: and though 
she brought no farther dishonor upon the poet, her 
inequality of temper was such as to embitter many of 
his days:—**Uhe alliance between a dependant poet 
and the daughter of an ‘earl was too unequal to hold 
out much reasonable prospect of happiness, after the 
first bloom of affection and desire had passed away. 
The lady was violent and capricious in temper, and 
weak in understanding: she brought but little fortune 
to compensate for her deficiencies in the qualities ex- 
pectedin a wife. Dislike was aggravated by pover- 
ty. She did not share in the general admiration of 
her husband’s genius nor lighten the toils by which 
it was supported. She seems to have possessed 
neither sweetness of disposition, generosity of mind 
hor aitraction of person. A man of genius, of all 
others, can hope of happiness only when united to a 
woman of sense. What can be expected from nar- 
rowness of understanding, prejudices of views, and 
sullenness of temper, but conflicts, alienation and 
misery! Dryden never lost an opportunity of vent- 
ing such bitter sarcasms against the matrimonial state 
as too plainly bore evidence to his domestic misery. 
Indeed he never wanted a subject for satire, when 
marriage was to be derided, or the clergy ridiculed. 
—English Papers. 


Novel duty of a Governor.—In the Van Dieman’s 

nd papers we have a very flattering account of the 
first lady speculation of England to this colony, the 
ships sent out freighted with young females on a mat- 
rimonial adventure from the mother country. Go- 
vernor Arthur had personally examined the condition 
and treatment of “these children of the State;” and 
twenty-five, who had received offers of marriage, were 


en by his Excellency to enter into the holy es- 
ate, 


-Imusing Incident.—In the course of an action tried 
fore Mr. Justice Parke, at, our late assizes, the 


question turned altogether ona point of law. Mr. 
Wightman appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Pol- 
lock for the defendant. When-the point was submit- 
ted to his Lordship, Mr. Pollock, instead of address- 
ing the Bench in a speech of his own, said he held in 
his hand a paper which would have more weight than 
any thing he could offer, and began, ‘‘An eminent 
lawyer is of opinion,” and so on, and then, to the 
amusement of all present, exhibited it with the name 
of Wightman at the foot, who was then advocating the 
other side of the question. Mr. Wightman said that 
was very bad law, and, whatever option he might 
once have entertained on the point, he was then of an 
entirely different opinion; but the learned Judge and 
Mr. Pollock agreed with the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wightman, and which, most likely, 
was correct.—[ Lancaster Gaz. } 


Balloon Statistics.—Few people are aware of the 
expense of a balloon, or the tear and wear to which 
it is incident. ‘The air-ship which Mr. Green 
launched in Dumfries is 48 feet from top to bottom, 
and 108 feet in circumference. When the car is at- 
tached the height is exactly 60 feet. To fill it to the 
bent would require 25,000 feet of gas. ‘This, how- 
ever, is rarely done, as the gas expands greatly when 
the air becomes rarefied, converting every thing like 
slackness to a degree of tension that might lead to 
very dangerous results in the absence of a pilot to 
regulate the valve. When Mr. Green landed in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehaven, the lower part of the 
balloon had become so much collapsed that his com- 
panions thought it impossible that he could re-ascend, 
and were only disabused of their error when he 
weighed anchor a second time, and ** screwed the 
high heavens till lost in the blue.” The material of 
the machine is composed of double sarsenet, which, 
even ig the raw state, costs 274/, To fashiun it pro- 
perly requires great dexterity and art, and is withal 
so tedious an operation, that Mr. Green’s present 
air-ship was more than five months on the stocks, 
with the carpenters working at it the whole time,— 
But the silk must be varnished as well as sewed; the 
netting, which weighs about 3 ewt., is composed of 
the finest Italian hemp; and, altogether, the cost of an 
aireship, such as we saw here, is about 500/. sterling. 
A balloon, without netting, would se like a ship with- 
out a rudder, cordage, and masts. By pressing on 
all sides equally the netting imparts to it considera- 
able strength, and it is by the same means that the 
valve ropes are worked, the car attached, and the 
machine kept down during the process of inflation. 
What is called tear and wear is constantly going for- 
ward, and every balloon that has seen much service, 
is as much patched as a beggar’s doublet. Out of 
110 ascents Mr. Green bas made 65 in his present 
yacht, which is oftener, we suspect, than the best 
British bottom ever crossed the Atlantic. ‘The time 
a balloon will last is not very well ascertained, as 
much depends on the purity of the gas, preservation 
from dawp, and indeed the chapter of accilents 
generally; but if the owner has been at all active, it 
becomes at the end of five or seven years as craZy as 
a kirk condemned by a Presbytery, or a frigate 
stricken with dry-rot, like Don Miguel’s double 
deckers in the Tagus. On one oceasion the gas fur- 
nished was so impure, that it requried from three to 
four hundred yards of silk torepair the damage oc- 
casioned by singeing. It was stated last week that a 
heavy shower fell while Mr. Green was in the air; 
the spectators one and all noticed the circumstance, 
and one individual who pitied the eronaut, was an- 
swered by a wag—‘* Him wet! how can he be wet 
with such a splendid ambrella over his head.” This, 
however, isa mistake; the rain follows the form of 
the balloon, soaks the netting, and gushes into the 
car, exactly like water from the house-tops. Re- 
peatedly Mr. Green has been wet and dry again in 
the course of ten minutes, owing to sudden changes 
of the atmosphere, aud not untrequently has been 
compelled to cut holes in the bottom of the car, to 
allow an element a free ‘passage that hampered him 
more than all the ballast he originally carried. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the clouds contain mois- 
ture in a state of rain, and we have Mr. Green’s au- 
thority for stating, that the noise produced by rain 
leaving a cloud, resembles the buzzing of an im- 
mense swarm of fliesand bees. ‘Thisis the first part 
of the process of rial distillation, and on nearing 
the earth, when the finer particles mix and form 
globules, the sound emitted resembles a shower 
of peas, or small stones, suddenly rattled on the ex- 
tensive surface of the balloon. A very beautiful 
phenomenon is sometimes witnessed at altitudes 
varying from one to two miles, viz: a fac simile of 
the balloon beautifully limned on the upper surface 
of a cloud, and invariably encircled by three irises, 
exhibiting all the colours of the rainbow. During 
his zrial excursions, Mr. Green has been accompani- 
ed by eighty persons, and has had repeatedly, to use 
his own words, ‘two ladies up at atime.” Wheth- 
er maidens naturally lovely are rendered more an- 
gelic by soaring like the eagle in his loftiest flights, 
may admit of much doubt; but thus much is certain, 
that every lady who has courage to step into a gas- 
drawn chariot, gets married immediately! ‘lhe 
greatest altitude Mr. Green ever attained was three 
miles 200 yards, as ascertained by a very excellent 
barometer. His longest flight was fifty-eight miles, 
performed in two hours and three quarters. In 1827 
he rose from*Preston, in Lancashire, and descended 
at Preston, in Yorkshire; and the distance, thirty- 
seven posting miles, was executed in twenty-seven 
minutes—being nearly at the rate of 100 miles per 


hour.— Dumfries Courier, 


The Poittsvile Assemblies opened for the first night 
on Wednesday last, inthe Pennsylvania Hall, with 
an unusual display of elegance and fashion. The 
preparations had been ordered in a superior style of 
excellence—the saloon, which is spacious, was taste- 
fully decorated—festooned with appropriate drapery, 
surmounted and fringed with evergreen—the music 
spirit stirring, (Johuson the celebrated Ihiladel- 
phia performer having been expressly engaged, ) and 
the entire arrangements highly creditable to the re- 
creative resources of our borough.—J/di 


On Monday John Lewis was charged with causipg 
a riot at the Nazareth church, ‘he prisoner in 
company with two others came into the chureh, and 
tarried till the meeting was half over, when the pri- 
soner and one other got up and went towards the 
door, where the third sat, and endeavoured to get 
him to go out, he refused, and they went out, mak- 
ing a great noise as they went. Shortly alter, pri- 
soner came to the door, and attempted to get in 
again, when the church committee opposed him.— 
A scuffle ensued, and Lewis was at length arrested, 
not however until he had drawn a large jack-knife, 


mies, wounding Samuel Overn badly in the arm, 
and the Lieut. ef the city watch upon the thigh slight- 
ly. In bringing him tothe watch-house, it was 
tound wecessary to disable him by force, in doing 
which, he was much bruised in the face. Lewis has 
been in the country but one month from Londonder- 
ry. He was ordered to find bail in the sum of $600 
to answer the charges against him.— Chron. 


e 

Steamboat Line in the West.—The Louisville, Ky. 
Herald states that the owners of sixteen or seventeen 
of the largest steamboats, engaged in the New Or- 
leans trade, from Louisville and Cincinnati, have 
entered into an association, and tormed a line of pack- 
ets torun regularly between Cincinnati, Louisville 
and New Orleans. ‘This association (says the Her- 
ald) bas been established upon such principles, and 
such regulations have been adopted as will correct, 
many of the evils that have heretofore attended steam- 
boat navigation oa our rivers. Each boat will be 
under the command of an experienced Captain, and 
every means will be adopted, for regular and speedy 
transportation of Merchandize, consistent with the 
sefety of the boat and the comfort and convenience of 
the passengers. Racing, which has been so frequent, 
and so often attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequence, is expressly forbidden. As the several 
boats forming the line will arrive and depart at regu- 
lar intervals during the season of navigation, passen- 
gers can be accommodated without delay or loss of 
time. ‘This line we have no doubt will be found to 
be a great public convenience, and should therefore 
enjoy a liberal share of public patronage. 


Talleyrand.—A sketch of this extraordinary man 
is now making the circuit of the newspapers, to 
which we cannot refrain from appending,the follow- 
ing circumstance, to illustrate his true character.— 
During the three years that he spent in this country, 
in the days of the Revolution, he was so poor that 
nothing but the generous purse of the late William 
Bayard of New-York supplied him with the means 
necessary to make a respectable appearance. After 
the star of Napoleon had gained the ascendency, and 
Talleyrand become high in imperial favour, Mr. 
Bayard, with his family, made a visit to Paris, where 
when he arrived, he at once called and lett his card 
for Talleyrand. Mv. Bayard was mistaken in judging 
of the heart of the man trom hisowan. No notice was 
taken of him, and on a subsequent occasion when he 
met him at one of the drawing rooms, Talleyrand 
passed without deigning to recognize him.— Bost. 
Centinel. 


? 


It is a source of constant mortification to the well- 
disposed portion of our play-going community to 
hear strangers (New Yorkers, for instance) draw 
comparisons between the order and quiet maintain- 
ed in their theatres, and the great lack of it in ours, 
In New York the moment the curtain is up, every 
inhabitant of the ‘upper regions,” having the fear 
‘of these truly effective police before their eyes, im- 
mediately take seats, or in default thereof, they are 
instantly forced to migrate, and not suffered to go 
trotting and howling through the lobbies, as is the 
case here, to the utter destruction of all order and 
decency, which should be observed by an audience 
during the performance. Were the managers of 
either house to profit by these hints, and issue orders 
to the officers at present engaged at their establish- 
ments, to use more vigilance in their vocations, the 
eventin a very short time would secure for their 
houses a character for comfort and decorum whieh 
they have long wanted. > 


Sang Froid.—A few days ago a man in the Exeter 
Hospital had his leg amputated, he having undergone 
a like operation some time since, so that the poor 
fellow is now legless, When the operation on the 
last leg was finished, the surgeon said to him, ‘* Well, 
my good fellow, it’s all over.” ‘‘ Bless your soul, 
Sir, d’ye think I did’nt know that? ’Tisn’t the first 
time I’ve had a leg cut off.”— Western Luminary. 


It is stated in letters from Paris, dated the 9th ult. 
‘that General Lafayette looked then as well as he did 


ten years before, He no longer visited the Royal 


and dealt two or three effective blows among his ene- |. 


Palace. He was to be the Oppesition’s candidate 
for the Speaker’s chair in the Chamber of Deputies. 


The St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Messenger says,—*As 
the stage from Concord, N. H. to Haverhill, N. H. 
was on its way to the latter place on Tuesday, Nov. 
6th, in Franklin, the bolt which supported the tho- 
rough brace on one side forward gave way. The 
sudden fall of the body hurled the driver from his 
seat and startled the horses into full speed. Three 
passengers leaped from the stage, and one of them, 
Nehemiah Bradley, Esq. of | ndreuatly Vt. had his 
legs so badly fractured that it is feared amputation 
will be necessary. The other two were more or less 
sre . Those that remained in the stage escaped 
unhurt. 


The Somerset (Maine) Journal says Eliza P. 
Boles of Solon, has obtained this session of the 
Courtot Common Pleas against Japheth H. M‘Allis- 
ter, a verdict of $1000 for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. This is dear courting. 


SPURZHEIM. 

A Boston correspondent of the New York Com- 

mercial Advertiser gives the following eloquent por- 
trait of the lamented Spurzheim: 


This great and good stranger, seemed to have a 
key to our hearts; he was a high master in that mo- 
ral masonry, which revealed to him the secret springs 
of the human soul, and enabled him to play on its 
chords at will. It was not his eloquence, eloquent 
as he was; it was not his enthusiasm, though his soul 
was gushing over with it—it was not his learning, 
vast and varied as it was—it was not those things 
which made us all admire and love Spurzheim—so 
much «as that spirit of benevolence, that genuine 

hilanthropy which flashed in his every look, breathed 
in his every word, and dictated his every movement, 
His wasa soul liberally full of the milk of human 
kindness; and were | called upon to name the man 
among my acquaintance, who most nearly acted 
up to the commands of our Saviour, 1 should un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the name of Spurzheim!—for 
he, more than any other, seemed to love his neigh- 
bours—to love all his brethren of the human fami- 
ly, as himself. ‘Those who consider him merely as 
a teacher of the science of phenology, understand 
nothing of his character—his was a wider field—a 
nobler aim—it was to investigate and throw such 
light on the whole erganization of man, as might 
ameliorate the moral, mtellectual, aud physical con- 
dition of the human race: aod to this Herculean 
task did he bend his giant strength with such eager- 
ness, with such untiring assiduity, that he made 
greater progress than any other man ever made—and 
undoubtedly hastened his own death by excess of la- 
bour in the field, 

‘He was no hireling—the.wealth of the Indies could 
not satisfy the longings of his soul, which were after 
knowledge! knowledge! and of which the more it 


drank, the more it thirsted; and all the treasures of" 


which he'devoted solely to the good of his race. His 
views of education in its widest extent, were as ori- 
ginal as important, and inculeated such doctrines for 
its management in infancy, childhood and youth, as 
will prove most important. But no class of mortals 
escaped his observation; the labourer in the ditch, 
the negro in the field, the criminal oo the scaffold, 
and the maniac in his cell, all had their claims on 
his attention and their advocate in his heart, and he 
examined them, not barely with a view, as many sup- 
posed, to ascertain the furmation of their sculls,— 
but in the hope of learning something which would 
tend to lighten the burden of human infirmities. He 
had intended to spend several years in this country, 
not merely to get fame and money, as a lecturer, but 
to study the character of the different tribes of In- 
dians, and the situation of our unfortunate negroes, 
and the %.fluence of our climate and our Institutions 
on our people at large; but he has been suddenly eut 
off in the merid:an of his strength, and is now behind 
that veil which hides from human eyes, those truths 
which he so eagerly sought for, when alive. You 
will not think me animated by any sudden enthusi- 
asm, for this just extinguished light of the world; 
for you know, that L was acquainted with him years 
ago; nor need I apologize for saying nonght else to 
you in this letter, but what relates to a man, whom 
to see was to admire, to know was to love. H, 


A few days ago Mrs. M., the lady of a respectable 
family, residing in North street, having made ar- 
rangements to spend the day with a friend, left the 
house in the care only of a black servant girl, remark- 
ing that she would not return till evening, and bade 
her prepare tea ata certain hour. Upon her return 
she found the doors open, the girl absent, and almost 
every article of clothing, crockery, and even the 
marketing, which Mrs, M. had left in the house, was 
gone—her own, and her infant’s dresses, linen sheets, 
pillow-cases, &c., not a change was left in the draw- 
ers. Mr. M. immediately called in the aid of the 
police, and in company with them visited every place 
of resort for blacks, in the lower part of the city, 
where they would be likely to meet with her, but 
for a long time in vain, ll, at length, in —— 
from a dance house, in Small street, which they ha 
visited in the general search, Mr. M. thought he 
knew the dress worn by one of the wenches who sat 
behind the door-way, with her face half covered, 


and, upon closer examination, identified his own 


| 
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4 And Galileo’s envied fame . 

‘Must fade before thy brighter name! 
His glasses could the planets tell, 
Thine penetrates a roxcomb’s ; 


His track'd the radiant orbs of light, 
Thine operates where all is night. 


376 
His footsteps fallelowly and solemnly. 


wife’s dress u the back of his servant. She was ) . 

at once taken = custody, and borne off toward'a| Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 
* * Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 

magistrate’s office. As they went along, the girl Its crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, 

gave Mr. M. all the impudence she was possibly In lowly beauty constantly doth wear... 

mistress of, (which was not a little,) cursing Mrs.} O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

M. for not making her dresses shorter at the sides, light; 

to set easier The garlands green that were the spring's delight. 

het was Mrs. M’s. She appeared to be most reck«| 41 morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 

less of consequences, and hardened in iniquity. Mr. Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 

M. told her if she would show them where she had | He looks @long the hills with gentle eyes, 

gold the other articles he would let her off without 

prosecuting. ‘* Will you, indeed,” she replied 


had you ne'er flirted with ten eoxcombs ev'ry 
To torture, torment, try me—and your sovereignty dis. 
Wemlgtt time have wedded, with affection scareely 
But you misreekon’d sadly, in supposing I'd be foot 1 


EVANS’S OLD BALLADS. 

Taking the following relic of old times as a fair 
sketch, and not as a caricature, the *‘tender passion” 
seems to have been as marketable a commodity with 
our ancestors as with our own times, 


| BOAT MELODY. 
The following unpublished Boat-Song or glee, 
has lately and somewhat accidentally fallen in on 


That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay.. ' 
way. It is from the pen of our old and esteemed 


Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 


For him who does your love deserve: 
I mean myself—myself, atone. 


Dear Fan, I wish you had more spirit ; 
{ know,you love me, but what then-- 

Your love for me might mingle with it 
Some liking, too, for other men! 

But, lord! you’re ever by my side, 
With eye so fond, and look so zealous, 


But, like an emperor, triumphing, 


A living cranium without brain!— 
What fills the centre of the sheli? 


ist M. D. 


Ay, what?—can your lyceums tell? 
Look, Sir, this lens, prepared by steam, 
Hassharpened so the visual beam, 
That you may see the secret springs 

Of parely metaphysic things. 


A sort of otto, fills the room. 


Tumbling within her lap, whilst she her gold doth tell, 
With such a husband, sir, I do delight to dwell: 

Were he young, were he old, deform‘d or fair in show, 
My pleasure still should be, where pleasure sti}l doth flow. 


Where pleasure still doth flow, is that your mind, (quoth 


he,) 
My father will bestow as much ascomes to thee: 
Hadst thou five huedred pound, five hundred more beside, 


I cannot in the bail-room, deem of belles yourself the 


To the dip of our oars and the chime of our song 
Hearty we be, 
Merry and free, 
Pulling away o'er the dark blue sea. 


Ladies at best hold landsmen cheap, m 
de lads, readily—all pull merrily,) 

pauty smiles on sons of the deep; 
(Pull, boys, steadily—pull away cheerily,) 


of this city 


A sceptre crown’d with berries ruby red pos ‘ 
sneeringly *‘don’t say and added with indignation, | nq the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path An excellent ballad of the Mercer’s son of Midh H. LLIS, of 
i. ie *‘no! P’ll die in prison first.” She was taken before With wither'd leaves, that rustle ‘neath his tread; and the Clothier’s daughter of Guilford. Quebec, and has been, we understand, most spirited. . 
ee a magistrate, and remaining. stubbornly silent, was| And round him still, in melancholy state, a pe ly and beautifully set to music BY S. Comma, Em, 55) 
me : : : ’ Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of deca the tune of Dainty come to me. of the latter city, a gentleman whose known and a 
fully committed to prison for trial at the next Mayor's noug The ith nS he did d ty, ace Divine 
4 a hen it is to be hoped she will have a chance In slow and hush’d attendance, ever wait, re was a wealthy man, In Sussex he a well, knowledged high professional ability is beyond any Ww 
fey court, when it 16 ¢ y : Telling how all things fair must pass away. A mercer by his trade, ae many yet can tell: eulogi f ours. It was jointly produced by t e 
of at least living in security a few years in the place = lle had a youthful son,.whom fancy did so move, b B the Oh, be 
4 4 she talked of dying.— Chronicle. " a He cried night and day, alack, I die for love. above gentlemen for one of the many Boat Clubs ip ~ Whi 
Bop Ae From the New York A :erican. existence during the previous sammer, when Regat- 
bit (abe We publish, with no common satisfaction, the fol- tas and aquatics of all kinds were so much “the go’ 
cease to be daily dinned in our ears, or those Of) 1 die for love, fortune so sore doth frown SY The 
he fe ee ee ae our readers,—exercise his clever pen for our COl- | The jewe! of my heart dwelleth in Guilford town: rep Pores himself for a raoment one of a hearty ~~ 
£ {34 A air Phillis pity me, alack, die for love. -feliows and true’—not a spoonifie in frame That, 
ee SES SS ENE—, ’ : om— Alack, I die for love, and can no comfort find or fashion among them, and ‘ pulling away hand- Wor 
of The clothier’s daughter dear, beareth too hi ha mind: somely’ ina trim built ‘varmint craft,’ over the deep. In nat 
We g E ECT oO E RY the Faculty p— ove, ening azure of the splendid bay, spreading its mag. A 
aculty walke air Paws, pity me, alac LOVE. nificent expanse before the cannon-covered ramparts 
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